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DEFINITIONS 


Love is a flame 

Like a candle burning 
Upward to God 

In consuming yearning. 


Prayer is a cloud 

From a censer swinging 
Rising to God 

And a fond plea bringing. 


Faith is a lamp 

Like a red lamp glowing 
Lighting the dark 

For a mind unknowing. 


Life is a cross 





For two wide arms’ nailing 


But upward toward God 
On the long beam scaling. 


—D. F. Miller. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 


POLITICS AND RELIGION 


Cc. D. McENNIRY 


UDGING from the way Mike Monogue was fidgeting on his chair 

and returning distracted, stupid answers to Father Casey’s remarks, 
you would think he had something on his mind. And you would be 
right. He had. Unfortunately he didn’t know how to get it off. 

Being only too well aware that a direct statement would meet with 
an indignant rejection, he tried a round-about approach. 

“That assessment, Your Reverence, that assessment for the widening 
of the street in front of St. Mary’s Church is going to be a heavy burden 
on the parish.” 

“You're right, Mike, it is —a heavy burden. And for the life of me 
I cannot see how we are going to meet it.” 

“A fine opening — I’ve made a fine opening for myself,” thought 
Mike. And aloud: “Tis rank injustice. That’s what I say, rank in- 
justice.” 

“Hear, hear! His Honor Michael Monogue has spoken. The assess- 
ment has been summoned, thried and condimned. And that’s an end to 
it!’ This from Uncle Dan. 

The old curmudgeon—to butt in and spoil Monogue’s neatly 
planned strategy! If looks could kill he would have fallen dead on 
the spot. 





“If not unjust, at least, to my mind, unnecessary, particularly in the 
middle of this crisis or depression or recession or whatever you call the 
evil thing that has sucked the last few nickels and dimes out of the 
pockets of our people,” commented the priest. 

“And yet, Your Reverence, there might be, in fact there is, a way 
of getting out of it, if not the whole assessment, at least the better 
part of it.” 

“If there is an honorable way of escaping the assessment, I should 
surely like to know it.” 

“Your Reverence, I am — in — in a position —I might say —I am 
authorized to tell you that there is a way. [All’s proceeding beautifully, 
but why had the priest inserted that word “honorable”? It only com- 
plicated matters unnecessarily.] Of course it is too late to do anything 
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now before the elections. But Jim O’Fall has given assurance that, if 
he is successful at the polls, he will get St. Mary’s parish exempted 
from all or most of the assessment.” — There! he had shown his 
hand, and now he waited for the explosion. But why was Father 
Casey so calm and quiet? Had he really been won over to the idea so 
much more easily than they expected? 

“Mike,” the priest began, “let me get this clear. You say you were 
‘authorized’ to convey to me this assurance from Mr. O’Fall. Who 
authorized you?” 

“Well — er — Your Reverence — you see it is this way. The boys 
know you do not approve of some of the doings of Jim O’Fall. Neither 
do I, for that matter. But still, with all his faults, he is one of our 
own. He is determined, if re-elected, to see that justice is done to St. 
Mary’s in the affair of the assessment. They boys thought Your 
Reverence should know this. And since I meet you so often, they in- 
sisted it was my duty to tell you.” 

“Why did they think I should know it ?” 


HIS thing was getting complicated. Mike tried to flounder 
through. “They thought Your Reverence—if you knew the 
situation — ah — er —” 

“They thought they could buy me!” thundered the priest. “You tell 
O’Fall and all his henchmen that there is not enough money in all the 
vaults of America to do that.” 

“Would they be havin’ his Reverence takin’ as the text of his sermon 
‘Big Jim O’Fall the Pattern Saint of the Racketeers,’ the Sunda’ afore 
the elections, I dunno?” speculated Uncle Dan. 

Monogue rushed frantically to this new avenue of escape. “Nothing 
of the kind, Father Tim, nothing of the kind. They know only too well 
you would never make mention of the elections in the pulpit.” 

“Then they know something that isn’t so,” the priest declared. 
“Anytime the defense of God’s rights require and my superiors ap- 
prove, I will mention elections in the pulpit— and mention them em- 
phatically. That I shall never under any circumstances use the pulpit 
for political purposes, that, of course, is absolutely certain. As for Jim 
O’Fall—I may some day be obliged to warn the people, from the 
pulpit, against crooks and racketeers who abuse the name of Catholic, 
in order to secure positions where they can batten on corruption.” 
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“Big Jim has been always been generous to the Church,” Monogue 
asserted. 

“Big Jim is a shrewd calculator,” the priest replied, “when he 
judges a thousand dollars donated to the Church will help to an office 
where he can mulct a hundred thousand from the taxpayers, he is 
generous, beautifully generous. The Church does not want such do- 
nations ; she knows no blessing accompanies them.” 

“He has been our friend at court,” Monogue insisted. “How 
many young men and women of St. Mary’s has he placed in good jobs 
in the city departments, when the other officials would not so much as 
listen to them?” 

“Perhaps the reason the others did nothing for Catholics is be- 
cause the Catholics have allowed O’Fall to get by with the pretense 
that he is their spokesman, and has the solid Catholic backing. If Cath- 
olics had elected his opponent, they could have demanded their rights 
from him.” 

“His opponent is not a Catholic. Should we turn down one of our 
own for a Protestant?” 

“His opponent is an honest man, and one fitted by ability and experi- 
ence for the office. Those are the main points we should consider in 
choosing a public servant.” 

“And pay no attention whatsoever to his religion?” 

“T did not say that. Neither do I hold it. I said the main points to 
consider in a candidate are his honesty and capability. These qualifica- 
tions being equal, we should generally vote for a Catholic.” 

“We'd be left holding the bag if we didn’t. You'll find a Baptist 
votes for a Baptist, a Mason votes for a Mason, a Jew votes for a Jew, 
—and has no scruple about it.” 

“This is true — not always, but frequently. Nor can you blame them. 
It is quite the natural thing to do. And therefore Catholics are justified 
in doing the same. Indeed, in a democratic government, all the dif- 
ferent groups should be represented. Some public officials are decidedly 
anti-Catholic. If there were no Catholics in office to counter-balance 
them they would work us definite harm. And even when they are fair- 
minded men, they may, on account of misinformation, unconscious 
prejudice, or ignorance of things Catholic, take measures that are hurt- 
ful to us. Hence it is not clannishness or bigotry but prudent self- 
interest and common sense for us to see that we have a reasonable pro- 
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portion of the public officials. It is simply fair play. No genuine Ameri- 
can will blame us for it.” 


66 \ X J ELL, Father Tim, considering our numbers, we certainly have 
not a reasonable proportion of the officials of this city. And 
now if we knife O’Fall, we’ll be worse off than ever.” 

“And whose fault is it but our own? Are we going to wait for the 
Baptists and the Jews to beg us to elect a proportionate number of 
officials? The very fact that a crook like O’Fall makes such a parade 
of his alleged Catholicity is proof of our voting strength, and the fact 
that we do not use that strength to elect a better man as our representa- 
tive is proof of our laziness or stupidity or worse.” 

“I’m thinking, Your Reverence, that many a Catholic, when he goes 
to the polls to exercize his suvvern right as an American voter, is 
more solicitous about gettin’ a conthract of munnysipple hauling or 
about placing his brother-in-law in as assessor’s office, than he is about 
upholdin’ the rights of the Catholic body,” said Uncle Dan. 

“Then more’s the shame for us,” cried Father Casey. “Little won- 
der we have no one to represent us but Jim O’Fall and the likes of him! 
Little wonder our enemies broadcast the calumny that Catholics are 
always working to build up a corrupt political machine to further their 
own selfish interests at the expense of public morality and the common 
good!” 

“What can we do about it?” 

“What we can and must do about it is this: fulfill our civic duty just 
as we fulfill any other duty for which we must give an account to 
Almighty God. Every citizen of the American Republic has a right to 
take part in government — national, state and city. Neglect to exercise 
this right will result in corrupt government. Therefore he has an obliga- 
tion to exercise this right. He cannot do so without serious study and 
investigation. Hence he is obliged in conscience to study and investi- 
gate — in a word, to do the hard and painstaking work demanded by 
this difficult and important duty. This holds for every citizen; but it 
holds in a special manner for the Catholic. In these days, when all 
manner of wild and immoral theories are being propagated, when the 
fundamental principles of Christian civilization are being questioned, 
denied and ridiculed, the Catholic is the only man possessing the sure and 
solid principles on which a just government can be founded — a govern- 
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ment where the citizens can, in peace and order, pursue the only purpose 
for which they exist, namely, to know, love and serve Almighty God. 
If we do not enjoy that kind of government, we have none to blame 
but ourselves. It has been said, with a great deal of truth, that every 
nation has just the kind of government it deserves.” 

“I£ we had what we desarved, we would undher the heel of a fiddlin’ 
Nayro — or — or —a He-lie-low-gabblous, begor,” said Uncle Dan. 


HOW TO EDUCATE 


The following twenty-two points were printed on leaflets that were 
distributed among the girls’ section of Hitler Youth in Austria, accord- 
ing to the Church Times of London: 

“Christianity is a religion for slaves and fools. For example it says, 
‘The last shall be first’ and ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit.’ 

“Christianity is equivalent to Communism. 

“Christianity puts Niggers on an equality with Germans. 

“The Church is international. 

“German culture was on a high level before Christianity and has 
been annihilated by it. 

“Christianity was always heterogeneous, and hostile to the German 
people and their unification. ; 

“Emperor Joseph II was murdered by the Catholic Church. 

“There is no Christian culture. 

“Christianity was nowhere desired, but pushed itself in everywhere. 

“Christianity has corrupted the Germans, acquainting them with 
conceptions, such as theft and adultery, which were previously unknown 
to them. 
| fe “Christianity is an alternative to Judaism, and also made by Jews. J 

“Jesus was a Jew. . 

“How did Christ die? Whimpering on the cross. And how did 
Planetta (the murderer of Dollfuss!) die? He cried out, ‘Heil Hitler! 
Long live Germany!’ 

“The Ten Commandments are the expression of the lowest human 
instincts. 

“A good people does not need a Savior; only a bad people. 

“Nero was quite right to persecute the Christians. 

“Veneration of the saints is ridiculous. The saints never did any- 
thing. Anybody who lived in dirt and trash, or with a pig, was 
canonized. 

“Ignatius Loyola was of Jewish descent. 

“No more churches are being built now. Nobody thinks of doing 
such a thing. It shows the obvious decadence of Christianity. People 
build stadia now, as at Berlin and Nirnberg. 

“The new eternal center is Niirnberg. Rome is doomed to perish. 

“Fate is stronger than God. 

“Belief in predestination, the rites of the Church, the Trinity, 
original sin— what nonsense! 
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LINES 
T 


Oo 
100,000(?) BELIEVERS IN ASTROLOGY 


L. F. Hyland 

If you really believe 

That the signs of the zodiac 

Such as Scorpio or Libra or Virgo or Cancer 
Have anything to do 

With your character or opportunities or destiny — 
Your character can be read 

Without the help of the signs of the zodiac 
As follows: 

You are the type 

That loves to be duped by high-sounding words and phrases. 
You have a childlike naivete 

In accepting statements that may be taken 

In any one of a dozen different ways. 

If an astrologer tells you 

That having been born under Capricorn 

“You have great determination 

But will not achieve your ambition 

Unless you know how to go about it” 

You think he has told you something — 
When as a matter of fact 

A rag-picker or a pawn-broker 

Could have told you as much 

Without ever having heard 

Anything about the zodiacal constellations. 

If a doctor of astrology 

Tells you that October 4th for you 

Is a good day for initiative, 

But a bad day for impulsiveness, 

You nod your head knowingly — 

Not realizing that any old day 

Is a good day for initiative 

And a bad day for impulsiveness. 

Astrologers assume 

That you have no reason of your own 

And if you believe them 

You prove they are right 

Because they give you nothing that reason can uphold. 
If you must be duped 

Don’t be duped about the important things of life. 
Go to see a magician 

Pulling rabbits out of a hat: 

You'll enjoy it 

And it won’t make you live like a fool. 
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SOULS FOR A SONG 





This little tragedy is one that has been multiplied so often that in a 
larger sense it may be called the great American tragedy. There is 
none more heart-wrenching. 





W. QuINN 


ERHAPS you would not think that a soul’s tragedy could begin 

with a children’s piano recital. Or maybe you would. You realize 
that only the headline tragedies have their origin in dynamite. Most 
of what we class as the “little tragedies” of life come from tiny seeds 
scattered about by careless winds, winds that are far away when the 
rank weeds spring up in someone’s beautiful garden. 

Anyway, this tragedy began when a committee of four ladies and 
a gentleman called on Father Murray, the pastor of a mid-town parish 
in a prominent city. George Caldwell was the spokesman for the party, 
a man who was prominent in the parish, a leader in the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, one who would never think of missing Mass on Sunday. 

“Hello,” opened the Pastor on entering the parlor, “a committee, no 
less, and all looking rather solemn. It never rains but it pours. Don’t 
tell me all your daughters have eloped in a lump. What’s up?” 

“Not quite that, Father,” Mr. Caldwell replied with a look of kindly 
humor. But the twinkle in his eye was set aside quite firmly as he con- 
tinued: “But we do consider our business quite serious, though I am 
sure you will have no difficulty in seeing our point of view. You see, 
Father, it is about the music recital that the children are having tomor- 
row afternoon.” 

“What! Don’t tell me, George, that Sister has been teaching your 
little lambs swing music or something.” 

With this cue one of the gentler sex could stay in the background no 
longer. “It’s not far from that, Father, because I just read the other 
day that swing music comes from the negroes. No wonder e 

“Yes, Father,” broke in the spokesman, “that’s it, — the old negro 
question. I don’t know whether you are aware of the fact or not, but 
Sister Margaret is having that little negro girl in the recital tomorrow, 
up there on the stage with our own children. Now, Father, I don’t think 
any of us believe that negroes can help being what they are any more 
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than we had a choice in the matter. And a colored person is all right 
if he keeps his place. I know for a fact that there was a lot of hard 
feeling when you first allowed negroes to come to Mass in our church, 
and to sit right beside us. But that is your business. If they have to 
have religion and can’t get it in a church all their own — well, all 
right. But this recital is a different question entirely. This is a matter 
of social contact. This is putting negroes on the same social plane as 
our children. Moreover, we feel that this will only be an opening for 
something else about which we have heard some pretty disturbing 
rumors lately —I mean letting negroes attend our parish school. Now, 
Father, you know that all of us here have not been failing in our 
duty to the parish. We are not the kind to start any trouble. But we 
do feel it our duty to take steps in this matter. We feel as sorry as can 
be for the little colored girl, but it can’t be helped. At any rate we 
have to tell you that the parents of eight of the children have decided 
to withdraw them from the recital and to discontinue their music lessons 
if the colored girl is not removed from the program. We hate to make 
this appear as a threat and we hope that it will only show you that we 
think the time has come to put a decisive stop to something that is 
going to become intolerable.” 

The look of bewilderment on Father Murray’s face had slowly 
faded into one of far-away abstraction. . . . The first trouble he had 
ever had in his parish. . . . Sister Margaret’s recital ruined. . . . 
The music lessons which just barely brought the Sisters through the 
monthly battle with bills. And yet . . . that poor little Marie, such a 
marvel at the piano, so happy in this one contact with the Sisters, so 
proud that the Sisters treated her just the same as the white girls. . . . 
Well, maybe it could be fixed up later. He would have to think it over. 
Too short a time to risk the displeasure of these fine parishioners. Yes, 
no other course. But oh, how he hated the whole haughty prejudice with 


all his heart. Even as he was about to break the long silence he almost ~ 


chose defiance. But no. In all his time at St. Bernard’s ‘he had never 
set himself in serious opposition to his people. Such a step would take 
more time than he had now. 


His heavy heart set the pace for his words: “All right . . . I'll 
see Sister in the morning.” All the time his eyes were passing his 
listeners by, seeking some place where they would not have to gaze into 
the eyes of that little child. 
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HE next day Father Murray sat in the front row of the parish 

hall. If the audience thrilled at the music he did not even hear it. 
If some spirits there revelled in pride, his languished in shame. If some 
hearts thought anxieties for their children’s success overpowering, his 
heart thought them petty and scorned them. 


In his thoughts was a little girl who was at home sili out her 
heart. Her father had told him. He was thinking of a pretty little face 
that was never again to smile at Sister Margaret — at any Sister. Her 
father had told him. He knew a spirit into which was to be poured 
bitterness and hatred, hatred for white people, hatred of her religion. 
A soul that he had watched growing up for God was to be taught to 
hate God who could have such friends. No melody that passed the 
priest’s ears could fit the terrible words that rang in them, hours after 
the words had been spoken. 


“Christian charity!” What a tempest her father had been, a school 
teacher of far more intelligence than many white people. “Christian 
charity! Christ died for us all. ‘You don’t love a neighbor’s skin; you 
love Christ in him.’ That’s what you preach to us. And what do they 
say? ‘Niggers are all right if they keep their place.’ . . . Their place!” 
His voice was low, trembling but powerful. “Christ on the cross — 
and the niggers as far from Him as the whites can shove them — in 
their place.” His words broke their bonds and rose to a pitch of pas- 
sion. “Why —if they go to hell they will be unwilling to writhe in 
pain beside a nigger. They’ll want us in the bottom so they can take 
their torture standing on the back of a nigger. All right, we'll go 
there and we’ll see if we haven’t as much right to burn as they have. 
We'll see if there isn’t one place where before God we are equal. We'll 
go there, me and my daughter. Never again will we darken your church 
— yes, darken it. Never again will she hear your sermon on charity 
to the neighbor, that sermon for niggers only. Never again will she 
have to sneak up to the Cross at the end of the line lest his Blood turn 
someone black if it has touched her first. I'll scrape and I'll starve and 
send her to a school where she will never hear of God but to make fun 
of Him. Let her cry now, cry out every drop in her heart that could 
soften it. If she ever again thinks of Father Murray it will be as of a 


hypocrite, — who teaches hypocrites how to be hypocrites. Christian 
charity!” The door slammed. 
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EN years passed by. St. Bernard’s parish was the talk of the 
Toa Some could not find praise too high. Some accused the 
pastor of ruining their homes. Ten years ago Father Murray had 
drawn apart from his people for a whole summer. Something was on 
his mind. Something terrible must be worrying him. What was he 
thinking about? They found out. The new term saw the school opened 
to anyone in the parish, be he colored or white. Some had withdrawn 
their children from the school, sent them to the public school, moved out 
of the parish, accused him of driving them from the Church. 


“What does it matter,” he thought. “There is no lack of places 
where they can save their souls. I will make one for these others for 
whom He died. And if they really intended to love Christ in their 
neighbor why didn’t they love Him in — oh well, let it go. Who knows 
why they didn’t? Maybe they don’t love their neighbor for Christ any- 
way, but only for what pleases them, only for themselves. Let them 
go. I do not drive them. I guess he was right. They want a Calvary 
with a nigger heaven.” 

There were too many consolations to be bitter, too many new friends, 
too many souls being saved, for he had a full colored school now and 
very rarely was a white face seen from his pulpit. And best of all — 
Marie’s father had come back to him — no, not to him, to God. Christian 
charity had to walk before this man’s door for eight years, had to come 
and care for him in a sickness before he would believe it was not a 
mirage. Now, with the priest he had a common sorrow that bound them 
together most closely. Of an evening he would come to the rectory and 
they would hold a wake over a much loved soul that was dead, praying 
that God’s miracle would raise it up again. For Marie’s soul seemed 
truly dead. Her father and her education had done their work too 
well. Now, try as he would, his efforts to undo his work were wasted. 

Marie lived in New York now, played the piano in a Broadway 
night-club, where she and the other colored performers were “favored” 
with the attention of a certain class of whites. Night after night of this 
only fed the hatred in her heart for the white race. Her pleasure each 
night was to see them destroyed by their own excesses. 

Once a year she came home. Since her father’s return to the 
Church she had come each time to see Father Murray, this to soothe her 
pleading parent, to ease his conscience with the hope that someday it 
might turn out all right after all. But never would she allow Father 
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Murray any access to her soul. Always it was a trial for them both, 
outwardly a few minutes concerned with trivialities, really a reconnoiter- 
ing on the priest’s part to see if any of her defenses had weakened and 
on her side a silent, proud boast that they had not. 

But this one year something different happened. Say the wind never 
does come back to see the weeds it has sown. Surely we have never 


heard of a wind sowing weeds and coming back to see them turned into 
flowers. That would be a miracle, but — 


HE girl and the priest were talking in the parlor when the house- 
keeper knocked at the door. “Father, an old friend of yours is here 
- to see you. He has only a few minutes and wonders if the young lady 
would mind. You remember George Caldwell, Father?” 


The priest turned quickly to Marie, but the girl had already nixed 
her eyes on his face to see what would be passing within him. After a 
moment’s steady gaze she said, not quite so bitterly as was her wont, but 
wearily, as if she were tired of it all: “Go ahead, Father, I am going to 
leave anyway.” 

“No, Marie, no— ,” as the priest tried to collect his thoughts that 
had been put to flight by this strange coincidence, “no, you wait here, 


please. It will only be a few minutes. I will see him in the room across 
the hall.” 


“Hello, Father. How’s our old pastor?” was George’s greeting, 
kindly and jovial. He had always liked Father Murray. He had moved 
away from the parish in bitterness, but that was long past. This part 
of the city was run down anyway and George was doing well for him- 
self. In fact he made no secret of his admiration for the priest’s work, 
even exaggerated the pastor’s self-sacrifice by imagining himself in the 
priest’s position. 

“Good evening, George. I’m surely glad to see an old friend like 
you.” A smile was on his face, yet about his whole person there was a 
certain lack of warmth. 

“Now, now, Father, you aren’t remembering those old days, are 
you? That is all forgotten. I’m sure we all admire your work and we 
see now that it has been for the best. Something really ought to be 
done for the colored folks and if we want them to stay in their place, 
well, we have to provide them a place — all their own. I have made quite 
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a success in my business, Father, and I just dropped in to make a little 
donation to your work.” 

“To keep them in their place, eh, George?” No bitterness in his 
voice, just a kind of hopelessness. 

“Well, after all, Father —.” 

“No, no, George, don’t get me wrong. I am as grateful as can be, 
but somehow in the last few years I haven’t been able to keep from 
taking things literally. Paying them to stay in their place. Build them a 
gallery on Calvary, anything to keep them from mixing with you there.” 

“Listen, Father, I didn’t come here to be insulted and I didn’t 
know you were nursing the same old thoughts of ten years ago.” 

“If you had come last night, George, it might have been different, 
but tonight —. Did you notice that young lady talking to me in the 
parlor ?” 

“Yes, Father, I did.” 

“George, on your trips to New York I wonder if you ever visited 
the Southern Casino.” 

“Well, Father, I didn’t intend to go to Confession or anything. And 
I really don’t make a practice of going to such places, but on one of 
my trips my associates thought I would like to go to a place a little 
different. It is really a high class club, Father, though I didn’t like a 
lot of things I saw. What I mean is that if I were a colored man I 
certainly would not want my daughter in a place like that.” 

“Of course, George, you haven’t forgotten that recital of ten years 
ago, have you? Nor the little colored girl?” 

“Oh, yes, I remember. But for heaven’s sake, Father, aren’t you 
rather wandering tonight? I didn’t intend to bring all those memories 
back to you.” 

“You never heard what happened to that little girl, I am sure. 
You haven’t known how that girl was brought up to hate God and white 
people. You didn’t recognize her playing the piano at the Southern 
Casino. You didn’t hear that she had become a Communist, did you?” 

“Why, no. That’s too bad. I—uh—.” 

“Yes, you, George. You never suspected what you did to that girl’s 
life. Maybe you won't believe it now. You are what is called a kind 
man. Yet do you know anything at all about Christian charity? Do 
you love your neighbor because Christ loves him and because he is the 
image of Almighty God? And for that reason do you consider him your 
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equal even if his skin is colored? You didn’t think so a few-years ago 
and you made Christian charity a deceitful clown for two souls. One has 
at last discovered the truth, that there is a reality called Christian 
charity, mirrored in the lives of the followers of Christ. The other has 
not. The only white folks that talk to her of the brotherhood of man 
are the Communists, and she is one of them. She doesn’t care for Com- 
munist philosophy, doesn’t even know it. But she longs for the day 
when the hatred in her heart can break out on those who have falsely 
reasoned themselves above her. And if that terrible day comes, will these 
proud necks receive their just reward in a Communist terror? No, 
not a shadow of it. Not a creature living, Communist or devil, will 
make them tremble as will the meek Christ who has witnessed all the 
million tricks and yokes they have used to keep down souls that He 
considered equal to all the rest, worth the same terrific price. He doesn’t 
ask your children to marry them, nor to marry any white person with 
whom they would not be happy, but He does ask and He demands that 
you love Him in them, that you give them the same respect that you 
give to Him, that you treat them 





66 ATHER—.” She stood in the doorway, tears in her eyes. 

“Father, forgive me for listening. I couldn’t help hearing. I — 
I think your prayers have been answered. Something came back to me. 
I have never forgotten the Sisters, the joy of my religion. I have just 
forced it down. Sometimes after work I would drop into the Actors’ 
Chapel on 49th St. and would wish it were for me. But always I had 
to keep up my hatred. When would our people get a chance until there 
was a hatred great enough to destroy the ones that held them down? 
But I hated hatred. Our Communist brotherhood was a sham, be- 
cause it too was founded on hatred of others and greed for self. I have 
been trying to put that thought down, but something always raised it 
up again. And tonight I found that something. I didn’t believe men 
could love Christ in their fellow men, because they didn’t love Him 
in me. You did, I know, but they think you are queer. The something 
that came to me tonight was the thought that while you were battling to 
make Christian charity come to me as a kind visitor there was something 
even better, to have it come and live in me as in a home. I have been 
bitter because others did not love Christ in me. I never thought of 
loving Him in those others, those who hurt me. Not till tonight. Mr. 
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Caldwell, I am the one Father has been telling you about. Perhaps you 
don’t believe it all. It doesn’t matter. I just want to tell you that if 
you have injured me in any way I forgive you from the bottom of my 
heart. And I ask God to do the same for me. Your responsibility will 
not be so heavy any more. I will not go back to my work. I no longer 
have the heart to take joy in ruining any soul. May God forgive us all 
and bless you, Father, with all his power.” She turned and left the 
house. 


R a moment there was no word in the parlor. Then George rose 
slowly. “I'll have to be going, Father. I didn’t know —I didn’t 
realize — I guess I’ll have to think things over. . . . Good-bye, Father.” 
When the wind did return to see God change its weeds into flowers, 
can we wonder that as it went onward it carried with it, to spread about 
the world, fragrance wafted from these very flowers of God? 








How To Get Rich’. 


A stern looking individual once met a man who was smok- 
ing a large cigar, apparently with great enjoyment. He started 
the following conversation: 

“How many cigars do you smoke a day?” 

“About ten.” 

“What do they cost you?” 

“About twenty cents apiece.” 

“Tsk, tsk! That’s two dollars a day. How long have you 
been smoking?” 

“Thirty years.” 

“Two dollars a day for thirty years is a lot of money.” 

* “Yes, it is.” : .& 

“Do you see that office building on the corner?” 

“Yes.” 

“If you had never smoked in your life you might own that 
fine building.” 

“Do you smoke?” 

“No, never did.” 

“Do you own that building?” 
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RIDE WITH ST. CHRISTOPHER 





To most Catholics, St. Christopher is a well known name — but 
little more. What little more can be known about him is presented here. 





W. M. McINERNEY 


EW saints are the object of so much mute devotion as St. Chris- 
OF ices When we attach his medal to the ring that bears the keys 
to our car, or fix it to the dashboard or upholstery, we make him our 
special patron. And every time we drive a car that carries his medal, 
if we are conscious of it at all, we implicitly implore his protection. Yet 
to most of us, I am afraid, the name of St. Christopher conjures up 
nothing more than the picture of a great and powerful protector who 
once, so the story goes, bore the Christ-Child on his shoulders across a 
stream, and now, by some strange twist of fate or evolution of circum- 
stances, has come to be looked upon and recognized as the patron-saint 
of motorists. 

Beyond that, few of us know anything at all about the saint who, 
in the providence of God, may have been instrumental more than once 
in saving our lives, and whom we expect always to guard us against 
the thousand and one dangers that lie in the path of our automobile, 
including such things as slippery streets, dangerous railroad crossings, 
treacherous curves, and even reckless drivers. What is more to the 
point, few really care. Occassionally, however, we meet a motorist 
curious enough to ask something about his patron. Such a one was the 
fine young fellow I met in Detroit this past summer. 


WAS standing on the corner of Vernor and Junction, right outside 

the high picket fence that partially surrounds the rectory next to 
Holy Redeemer Church, watching for a Baker car to come along and 
take me downtown, when suddenly a bright new Chrysler, that had 
been waiting for the red light on the corner to turn green, pulled over 
to the curb and a voice called pleasantly from within: 

“Going downtown, Father?” 

Now I do not make a general practice of riding with strangers. In 
fact ordinarily, wherever I am, I prefer to pay my six or seven or ten 
cents rather than trust myself to the uncertainties of a ride with some- 
one whom I never saw before. But the day was excessively warm, the 
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big soft-cushioned Chrysler before me looked so comfortable and in- 
viting, the street-car I would get at that hour of the day was sure to 
be over-crowded; and at the same time the young man who smiled so 
cheerfully from his place behind the wheel seemed to radiate confidence 
and trust. So without even the conventional faint-hearted show of reluct- 
ance I took the proffered place beside him in the car. 

I was glad I did so, for my companion proved a most enjoyable one. 
He was a clean-cut, straight-forward, manly type of person, the kind 
we meet often enough, it is true, in the world today —if we are not 
confirmed pessimists or afflicted with that strange, mysterious internal 
disorder that makes us see only the worst and ignore all that is good 
and wholesome in our young people. 


On the way downtown we talked of many things, passing easily 
and rapidly from topic to topic and learning a great deal about each 
other in a remarkably short time. We had crossed over to Lafayette 
Boulevard and were approaching Congress Street, I think it was, when, 
almost without warning, things began to happen. A Buick roadster that 
had seen better days swung round the corners on a two-wheel left turn, 
dodged an oncoming car that was taking advantage of the light in its 
favor, whisked past another, barely missing several adventuresome 
pedestrians, swerved sharply to the left to avoid a third car, and headed 
straight for our Chrysler in a manner that promised a speedy and 
thorough smash-up. To this day I don’t know how we escaped; but 
by some miracle we did; and even as my companion jammed on the 
brakes and we came to a sudden halt, scared though I was, I somehow 
or other caught a glimpse into the offending roadster that swept reck- 
lessly past and at the occupants still unruffled and unconcerned. 

At the wheel was a man past twenty-five at least, old enough to 
know better. He was driving, or attempting to drive, with one hand. 
The other was off duty at the moment but by no means unengaged. In 
the arm that preceded it lay cuddled a bright young Miss in the full 
bloom of dangerous girlhood. 

As I began to breathe again I turned to look at my companion. He 
had remained fairly calm through it all, one of the contributing causes, 
I suppose, of our being still alive; and now, with just the trace of a 
smile on his lips, he pointed to the medal on the instrument-board. 

“Mark up another for St. Christopher” — the words were really an 
expression of gratitude — “He took care of us that time all right.” 
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Then, as if musing to himself, he spoke again: “I wonder if that other 
driver had a St. Christopher medal too. Seems a bit presumptuous, 
doesn’t it? Seems as if it would be demanding a little too much, even 
for St. Christopher, to protect a fellow like that. But maybe it would 
help save a few pedestrians, or others like us who happened to get in 
his way. What do you think, Father?” 

I merely nodded. There wasn’t much I could say, and I was getting 
a practical lesson in faith. 

“Father,” the other continued, his voice ringing with sincerity, “I 
always carry a St. Christopher medal in my car. It seems to be the 
proper thing for a fellow to do. And I must admit St. Christopher has 
helped me out of a lot of jams. Nearly all my Catholic friends have 
St. Christopher medals in their cars too. But, for the life of me, I 
don’t know the reason for it. He must have been a wonder; but just 
who was he, anyway? And how did he ever happen to get mixed up 
with our modern automobiles ?” 

“Yes, he must have been a wonder,” I solemnly agreed as we drew 
into Cadillac Square, my destination. 

That very night I began looking for information about St. Chris- 
topher. 


MUST confess that I wasn’t very successful. For, even though St. 

Christopher is one of the more popular saints of both the Eastern 
and Western Church, little is known of his life and death. The meager 
information we have at our disposal is, for the most part, unreliable. 
All that is certainly known is that such a person really existed. St. 
Christopher was a real person, and not merely a mythical figure. And 
he died a martyr’s death, probably in Lydia of Asia Minor, about the 
year 250 A.D. The Roman Martyrology says that he suffered in the 
persecution of the Emperor Decius, was shot with arrows and be- 
headed, after being miraculously preserved from the flames. 

Such represents just about all we know as absolutely certain about 
St. Christopher. But legends about him have been handed down through 
the centuries, most of them centering around the meaning of his name. 
The name Christopher means “Christ-bearer”; and that name caught 
the fancy of the ages that succeeded him. Typical of the peculiar 
fashion of folklore and legend to mingle fact and fancy, a lively story 
of St. Christopher was evolved, was preserved and passed down from 
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generation to generation. It is through this legend of St. Christopher 
that we know the saint today. To it we now appeal. 


CCORDING to our legend Christopher was the son of a heathen 
father, a king of Canaan, and a Christian mother. His birth was 
considered an answer to the latter’s prayers to the Blessed Virgin for 
a son. Yet, at his birth, his father took him and dedicated him to the 
heathen gods Machmet and Apollo, and gave him the name of Offerus, 
or, as some accounts have it, Reprobus. Acquiring in time extraordinary 
size and strength, Offerus formed the resolve of serving only the 
strongest and bravest of rulers. With that end in view he left his 
homeland of Canaan and journeyed far away until he found a mighty 
king, renowned as the bravest and most powerful in all the world. 

The king received him into his service; but alas, Offerus was due 
to be disappointed. One day he learned by chance that the king, who 
otherwise appeared so brave and formidable, was afraid of the very 
name of the devil and trembled whenever he heard it mentioned. Declar- 
ing himself deceived, and concluding that the devil himself must be the 
mightiest ruler of the earth when his mere name could excite such fear, 
Offerus left the king’s service and sought out the devil, to whom he 
bound himself as to his lord and master. Again he was doomed to dis- 
illusionment. For one day as they walked together along a road they 
saw a cross standing high and erect in the way before them. Seeing the 
cross, the devil fled in terror, taking Offerus with him. But when the 
latter began to realize what had happened he demanded an account. 
The devil at first refused to speak but, threatened with desertion, at 
last complied : : 

“There was a man called Christ,” he said, “who was hanged on the 
cross, and when I see his sign I am sore afraid and flee from it where- 
soever I see it.” 

“Then,” wisely answerd Offerus, “he is greater and more mighty 
than thou, when thou art afraid of his sign, and I see well that I have 
labored in vain and have not found the greatest lord of the world. And 
I will serve thee no longer. Go thy way then, for I will go seek Christ.” 

For a time Offerus’s search for his new master was in vain, but 
finally his way led him to a certain hermit named Babylas, who spoke 
to him of Christ, instructed him in the Faith, and baptized him. Told 
that the King whom. he now promised to serve required that he often 
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fast, Offerus, or Christopher as he was henceforth called, begged off: 

“Require of me some other thing, for that which thou requirest I 
may not do.” 

Neither would Christopher promise to do any praying; but finally, 
being assigned the task of carrying people across a raging stream where 
many lost their lives, a task which the hermit Babylas assured him 
would be “right pleasing to our Lord Jesus Christ,” and for which his 
great height and strength especially fitted him, he willingly accepted. 
He built himself a hut on the river bank, and there he dwelt and per- 
formed his work of mercy for many yeass. 


NE day as Christopher slept in his little house on the river, he 
heard the voice of a child calling to him: 

“Christopher, come out and bear me over.” 

He arose immediately and went out, but found no one. He returned 
again into his hut and heard the same voice once more and the same 
plea. Again when he went out he found no one. He was called a third 
time, and this time his faithfulness to duty was rewarded. A child 
stood on the river bank begging to be carried across. Christoper took 
him on his shoulders and started to make his way through the stream. 
As he did so the river rose and swelled. At every step the child grew 
heavier arid heavier until Christopher feared they would both be drowned. 
When at last they did arrive safely at the other shore, Christopher 
spoke : 

“Child, thou hast put me in great peril. Thou weighest almost as if 
I had the whole world upon me. I might bear no greater burden.” 

“Christopher,” the Child replied, “marvel thee nothing; for thou 
hast not only borne all the world upon thee, but thou hast borne Him 
that created and made all the world upon thy shoulders. I am Jesus 
Christ, the King whom thou servest in this work.” 

To prove his claim the Child ordered Christopher to take the staff 
that he used to support himself in crossing the waters and set it in the 

ground, promising that on the next day it would bear fruit and flowers. 
Christopher did as he was bidden. The next morning when he awoke 
the staff had grown into a palm tree bearing flowers, leaves, and dates. 

Christopher then went into the city of Lydia (or Lycia) where the 
persecution raged against the Christians and stood in the very place 
where the martyrdoms took place. There he set his staff into the earth 
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once more and the very same miracle occurred. Eight thousand men 
were converted. The miracle, however, excited the wrath of the King 
of Lydia (probably the Roman Prefect Dagnus) who sent his knights 
to capture him. At sight of the saint many of the knights were con- 
verted, and all were made to understand that they could not take him 
unless he himself willed to let them. Finally, of his own accord, 
Christopher permitted himself to be bound and led before the king, 
who, shamed in the presence of such a holy man and angry because 
Christopher refused to offer sacrifice to the heathen gods, cast him into 
prison. After many sufferings and torments Christopher was led forth 
from prison and beheaded — but not before he had foiled the king’s 
attempt to have him shot with arrows, and had passed unscathed through 
a blazing fire that had been prepared for him. 


One more wonderful incident remains to be told: As the king’s 
archers bent their bows in a vain attempt to kill St. Christopher, their 
arrows hung in the air about his head without touching him. And, 
as the king pressed forward to see if the intended victim were already 
dead, suddenly one of the arrows returned out.of the air and struck 
the king in the eye and blinded him. After the martyrdom the king, as 
Christopher before his death had bidden him, took a little of the saint’s 
blood, mixed it with clay, and laid it on his eye and said: “In the name 
of God and of St. Christopher!” The eye was instantly cured. Then the 
king believed in God and was converted, and gave orders that “if 


any person blamed God or St. Christopher he should anon be slain with 
the sword.” 


HUS the beautiful story of St. Christopher, a legend that has 

come down to us from centuries past. From it arose the popular 
belief during the middle ages that he who looked upon an image of St. 
Christopher would not suffer harm that day, a belief that led to the fre- 
quent picturing of the “Christ-bearer” over city gates and on the doors 
of churches that all who entered might see it. His name became a 
household world throughout the Church, in the East as well as in the 
West. In Germany he was revered as one of “the Fourteen Holy 
Helpers,” especially during the great pestilence and social disturbances 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In time he was adopted as 
the patron-saint of travelers against the perils of the waters, tempests, 
earthquakes, accidents, and sudden death. And now, in our own time, 
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his popularity has been revived. Today, the world over, people travel 
for the most part in automobiles. Therefore, it is not such a far-fetched 
idea at all that resulted in St. Christopher’s being accepted as the patron- 
saint of motorists. That explains how he has come “to get himself mixed 
up with our modern automobiles.” 


The legend itself, of course, cannot be verified as historical fact. 
It is a legend, and its origin can no longer be traced. But that by no 
means militates against our devotion to St. Christopher. St. Christopher, 
as we said before, really existed. He truly is a saint of God. And 
Almighty God, whose all embracing Providence ordereth all things 
sweetly, who can make use of whatever means and instruments He 
chooses in governing and directing the world, can surely make use of 
St. Christopher too as his instrument in safeguarding the way and pro- 
tecting the lives of motorists. The fact that this cult has been allowed 
to spread under the very eyes of the Church is sufficient sanction for it. 
St. Christopher surely can help those who invoke him just as any other 
saint, and that even though we do know little about his life. To carry 
his medal in our car, if done in the right spirit, and not out of supersti- 
tion, is an act of religion. To honor him as the patron saint of motorists 
is to do something surely pleasing to him, and hence also pleasing to 
Almighty God Himself Who is ever honored in his saints. 


O LET us ride with St. Christopher. Let us always carry his 

medal in our car; and always, before setting out on a journey, beg 
his intercession. Then, finally, one last thing: that medal of St. Chris- 
topher serves also as a warning — a warning against all reckless driving 
and illicit “goings-on” within the car itself. Only then may we have 
confidence that our patron will protect us against speed maniacs, treach- 
erous curves, bad roads and railway crossings, slippery streets, and the 


countless other dangers that lurk in the way of him or her who drives 
an automobile. 








Library 


A certain philosopher put the question one day to St. 
Antony, the hermit, who dwelt ir the Theban desert: 

“How can you live in this solitude without books?” 

“My books,” replied St. Antony, “are the nature of things 
which God has created. It gives me the choice of the volumes 
which God Himself has written.” 
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——- Three Minute Instruction ~—- 


ON CELIBACY 


Few topics related to Catholic belief and practice are of 
more widespread interest to non-Catholics than the celibacy of 
the clergy and religious. They are forever asking why priests 
don’t marry; why the Church permits and even urges men and 
women to take a vow that will exclude them from marriage 
for life. The questions show how far the world has drifted 
from an elementary knowledge of the teachings of the Bible. 


1. The Bible in no place makes celibacy obligatory on any in- 
dividual — but in many places clearly states that it is a nobler state 
than that of marriage. Our Lord, the Prince of Virgins himself, 
speaks with high praise of those who “have made themselves eunuchs 
for the kingdom of God.” When the Apostles objected to his strict 
laws against divorce, saying it were better not to marry at all than 
to marry under such binding conditions, he used their objection to 
agree with them that “not to marry at all” is a higher state than 
that of marriage. 


2. St. Paul, unmarried like Christ Himself, also taught the pref- 
erableness of virginity. “He that giveth his daughter in marriage 
doth well; but he that giveth her not doth better.” And he gives the 
reason: that it enables a Christian to serve God better and to be 
holy in body and spirit. St. John in the Apocalypse gives a glowing 
picture of the reward that will be reserved for virgins alone. 


3. It was natural that with these clear texts before them, many 
Christians embraced celibacy even from the time of Our Lord. This 
however was not demanded of priests during the first two centuries, 
while the number of the faithful was yet small and from that small 
number many priests were needed to spread the faith. 


4. As the faith spread far and wide, as it became possible for the 
Church to be more select in choosing candidates for the priesthood — 
the law was made that only those who were willing to live celibate 
lives could become priests. No one was ever forced to become a 
priest; moreover it was easy to find many who were eager to serve 
God in perfect virginity throughout their lives; and so the law was 
made that with ordination should go a vow of celibacy, so that every 
moment of the priest’s life might be devoted unselfishly to the salva- 
tion of souls. The first such law was made about the year 300 at 
Elvira. This was reaffirmed at Rome about 384. 


Thus celibacy has its roots deep in the fundamental teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ, and is the voluntary choice of men and 


women to put the service of God above every other considera- 
tion in life. 








bad 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE PICKET 





If you don’t like pickets, some of the reasons for your dislike may be 
found here. At any rate you will probably agree that there is too much 
business and not enough romance in the world. 





E. F. MILLer 


ET MEN say what they will about the dullness and drabness of our 
L industrial age, about its smoke and grime and sweating proletariat, 
it has produced its romance and even its poetry. The medievalist cannot 
understand this, and the idealist must deny it. But it is true, as a 
thousand examples can attest. Take for just one example, Industry’s 
latest masterpiece, the picket. 

You can walk down almost any street in the downtown section of 
almost any large city, and before every fifth store you will behold 
aloft, above the mysterious hats of innumerable feminine heads (most 
downtown people are women) the screaming, the ever moving white 
signs, “Unfair to Labor”; you will hear the tread of marching feet as 
the circuit before the offending portals is made again and again; you will 
see a policeman, or maybe two policemen, standing close by with legs 
apart and hands behind the back, taking care that all things are done in 
order. 

Who cannot see romance in that—the romance of a crusade 
launched against an invisible and powerful enemy who sits on the 
fiftieth floor of the picketed building amidst mahogony furniture and 
“yes” men or in a seashore home amidst yachts and butlers? Once 
more the mighty march is on, not to far off Palestine against the Turks, 
but around and around before the front doors of the store; once more 
shields are flashing in the sunlight, but not shields made of iron and 
bronze and carrying a coat of arms, but shields made of white card- 
board and bearing the words that can be seen in the heavens and that 
can call down its vengeance, “Unfair to Labor”; once more can be 
heard the clamor and the clanging of crashing swords, but not real 
swords — only the staff over the shoulder that is made of wood and 
fragile as a blade of grass; once more right and justice are finding a 
few stalwart hearts to fight their cause and sacrifice all in their defense. 
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ICKETS mean all this to those who have a spark of imagination. 

But it seems that most people haven’t much imagination. Every 

day they put a newspaper in the place where their imagination is sup- 
posed to be, and that newspaper absorbs all the vital fluid which makes 
the imagination workable. They read that pickets are communists, and 
they believe it. It is a study in the more occult sciences of human be- 
haviour to stand on the curb before a store that is being picketed, and 
watch the hordes of male and female individuals who, with one in- 
different glance at the placards that like a river are flowing before the 
forbidden doors, pass within and save two cents on a can of shoe polish 
or a pair of toothbrushes. Undernourished newsboys, white-faced 
women, hollow-chested men are on all sides; they are undernourished, 
white-faced, and hollow-chested because toothpaste and shoe polish are 
selling two cents cheaper there than in the corner drugstore. A store 
can afford to sell toothpaste and shoe polish cheaper if it does not pay 
any wages to its help. Anybody can see that, or should be able to see it. 
But most people do not. They do not seem to grasp the real mes- 
sage of the signs above them. What those signs mean to say, instead of 
“Unfair to Labor,” is: “Give up hope, all ye who enter here. The owner 
of this shop is a robber, a cheater, who is doing worse than emptying 
the cup of the poor blind man around the corner. He is starving the 
children of your neighbors, taking away the morale of your husband, 
depriving you of what you have a perfect right to possess. If you enter 
here, give up hope of justice in the future, for you are helping to con- 
tinue a system that is based on greed and built on false philosophy.” 
Is it not true that as long as an owner and an employer is helped in his 
unjust practices by the patronage of the public, he can say with that late 
well-known millionaire, “The public be damned”? And yet people can 
be so blind as to look at the signs, and with a “Huh! Communists!’ on 


their lips, go right into the jaws of the dragon. It is indeed a study in 
human behaviour. 


OWEVER, maybe all the blame should not be put on the public. 
Sometimes, indeed most of the time, the pickets themselves do 

not live up to their high calling. They too lack the imagination to see 
themselves in the role of the brave knight scaling the walls of the palace 
to rescue the princess from the clutches of the cruel lord. To them 
picketing is just a job of pacing the sidewalk and getting sore feet in 
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consequence. The issue is not quite clearly defined in their minds as to 
the precise nature of the attack which they have been commanded to 
make. There are plentiful indications proving this assertion. 

A picket should not look like a pickpocket, because if he does, he 
will not serve his purpose. His job is in the nature of a picket fence, 
a high barrier surmounted by sharp spikes to forestall encroachment 
and trespassing on forbidden property. If a picket fence is allowed to 
rust and lean and flake off its paint, the passersby will say: “Here is a 
piece of abandoned property. Let us go in and help ourselves to the 
apples and grapes that we see growing therein in abundance.” If a picket 
allows himself to take on the appearance of a “thug,” the same effect will 
follow. 


I think it is safe to say that most pickets do take on the appearance 
of thugs. One would imagine, on viewing them, that the city jail had 
just let out, and disgorged its motley mess of petty crimesters and 
tramps into places where they could do the least good, and perhaps, the 
least harm. The bath seems to be a field still unexplored by them, and 
the barber shop, a place unknown. Razors evidently were invented for 
sissies, and shoe polish for the International Bankers. And the pressing 
iron — it is unnecessary to go into that and its uses. Backwards and 
forwards they shuffle, smoking the stub of a cigar or a frazzled cigarette, 
joking with the policemen in a scowling, sour manner, or in a merry “I 
don’t care” spirit, and mixing a fair sized number of “dams” and “hells” 
even in their comments on the weather. Many of them pronounce their 
words with a distinctly foreign accent, and certainly not in the manner 
that the English grammar books suggest. At times they sit on the curb 
or in a handy automobile and let the rest of the world go by. All the pub- 
lic has to do is get a whiff of their unwashed bodies and a sound of their 
unvarnished language, and immediately they look closer for the whiskers. 
Not finding them, they say: “Ahha! I told you. They thought they 
would fool us by cutting off their whiskers. But they didn’t. Com- 
munists!” And past the pickets and into the store they go. 


OW I don’t mean that pickets should stop their parade in mid- 
morning and midafternoon, and call for tea. Neither do I mean 

that they should appear at their post in evening clothes and a tall hat, 
with a carnation in their button hole and a cane in their hand. They 
are not English cricket players; nor are they models for the latest thing 
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in men’s apparel. They are, in simple terms, crusaders on the field of 
battle, attacking the enemy in actions that are more effective than bul- 
lets. They are the officers of the grand army of a deceived and mis- 
treated public, and as they line up their troops before the doors of the 
castle that has to be taken, their every gesture should be a cry: “If 
you are afraid, follow me. To arms against the man that breaks hearts 
and destroys homes! To arms against the robber barons who would 
hold the world in slavery for their own comfort and to feed their own 
ambition! To arms and to victory!” A man who looks like a tramp or 
a Communist will never get many people to follow him. 


We would suggest that there be a new deal in the type of picket that 
labor officials send out to lead the attack against our common enemy. 
Labor is not made up of crackpots and circus specialties. It is made up 
of clean cut young men, who can enjoy the niceties of life, if given a 
chance, as can the rich man in the west end; it is made up of straight- 
shouldered, pure-minded young men who love their country and their 
fellowmen, and who are willing to die rather than see their flag 
besmirched or their neighbor cheated; it is made up of your father and 
brother and mine, who we know from our own experience are thor- 
oughly trustworthy and respectable. Such form the backbone of Ameri- 
can labor, and not the ignorant, misinformed, everlasting disgruntled 
horde of natives and foreigners that seem to be represented by the cur- 
rent brand of picket. There are Communists and “crooks” in the ranks 
of Labor; but they are in the minority, and should remain a minority. 
Let the people who pass by the way see that their honest and upright 
neighbors are the ones who have “taken up the quarrel with the foe,” 
and they will soon come to the conclusion that “perhaps this garage or 
this clothing store is not doing everything it should by a long shot.” 


The least that can be done and should be done is to give the pickets 
a decent appearance. Clean-shaved, clean-dressed, with shoulders back 
and head erect, they should march their pavement, signs held aloft like 
swords, and courage and persistence written in the tread of their feet. 
There should be intent seriousness on their faces as though they meant 
what they were doing, and the sooner they won the battle the better. 
By their very appearance they should instil in the minds of the public 
the conviction that this is everyman’s war, and not merely the war of 
a few malcontents who are never satisfied. 
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F COURSE, we have been taking it for granted that picketing 
O is justified. We hasten to add that it is only justified if the strike, 
of which it is a part, is justified. Some strikes are unjust; so also then 
is picketing. But if picketing is done in the right way where there 
seems to be cause for it, it will have at least this salutary effect: it will 
lead the people to investigate the policies and practices of the place 
that is being picketed. That is a step forward, for now all that people 
seem capable of doing is to throw Hitler and millionaires in one heap 
and cast on the mixture the scorn of mere generalizations and catch- 
words which they picked up in the newspapers or from their friends. 
If they really found out that some of our honored business men are 
doing, and what they are making for their own deep pockets, it would 
not take long until justice would be as common as cornflakes. That’s 
what we want. Pickets are the advance guard; and the success of the 
whole campaign depends in some degree on their success. They are 
knights of the new crusade. 

Isn’t there romance in Industry? 


Supremest Need 

Dr. Millikan, great scientist, has had this to say about 
religion: 

“Personally, I believe that essential religion is one of the 
world’s supremest needs, and I believe that one of the greatest 
contributions that the United States ever can make to world 
progress will consist in furnishing an example to the world of * 
how the religious life of a nation can evolve intelligently, 
wholesomely, inspiringly, reverently, completely divorced from 
all unreason, all superstition and all unwholesome emotional- 
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Balance 


“Balance! The devil take it! He has indeed taken it long 
ago. I am a Christian who draws the full consequences from 
my Christianity. What happened at the fall? The entire world, 
you understand, with each and everything in it, lost its balance. 
Why on earth should I be the only one to keep it? The world 
and mankind were balanced so long as they were still held 
fast in the Absolute. Now the world is in the domain of the 
relative, in the phantasm of time and space, which is governed * 
by the principle of the struggle for existence, is subject to 
death and corruption. And what the average man means by 
balance is the worst and most dangerous one-sidedness into 
which he can fall, the renunciation of his heavenly birthright 
for the pottage of this sinful world.” — Bloy. 
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SEPARATED BRETHREN — IN 
THE FOLD 


F. A. Ryan 


News note: The three great obstacles to Catholic Action 
were cited by Bishop Schrembs recently as Individualism, 
Parochialism, and False Nationalism. If you have never met 
them, here they are: 


Exhibit A: Individualism: 

“I don’t believe in all this Church Society and organization 
business. First of all, I haven’t time for it, and secondly I 
wouldn’t get anything out of it. When I want to go to Com- 
munion, I go alone. If I want to give something to charity, I’ll 
give it, without having a committee to get it out of me. As for 
this theory about Catholics uniting and working together to 
offset pagan principles in society — let the bishops and priests 
fight that out. I don’t care what the rest of the world does 
just so they let me alone.” 


Exhibit B: Parochialism: 

“You know, pal, I never could see any reason for all these 
diocesan collections and movements. The way I figure is that 
I’ve got my parish and that’s all I need. What do I care whether 
the bishop has a cathedral or not? And why should I give 
money to support the orphans away down there on the South 
side? There’s too darn much of this diocesan collection for this 
and diocesan collection for that! I’ll put my nickel in the Sun- 
day collection box for my Church, and that’s all!” 


Exhibit C: False Nationalism: 


“Well of all things — did you see what happened this morn- 
ing? A ‘nigger’ came into our Church and went right up to 
Communion with the white people. I suppose it was just a 
mistake — he got by the ushers or something. But if that ever 
happens again here’s one parishioner they’re going to lose. We 
don’t have to stand for that in our parish church —not the 
kind of people we are. It’s bad enough when they come begging 
for money for niggers in Africa or Chinks in China or the 
greasy Japs—lI never give ’em anything anyway — but to have 
them coming into Church with you! Good night!” 

* * * 

Christ to Exhibit A, Exhibit B, and Exhibit C: By this 
shall all men know that you are my disciples, that you have 
love, one for another. 
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THE HOUSE OF FREEDOM 





Is it freedom you wantP You may have it—at the price of every- 
thing you ever earned at the price of hard work and sacrifice. 





D. F. MIL_er 


Wi she had finally succeeded in making the break. She was 
all through with scrimping and saving and running short and 
trying to budget. She had seen the last of a wash-tub, and piles of dirty 
dishes, and crumpled bed-clothes at eight o’clock in the morning. She 
was forever parted from the lot of having to wear the same dress three 
days a week, and the same coat three years in a row. It was all over. 
There would be no more of it. Thank 

She was going to say “God” — but stopped. She had somebody else 
to thank, not God. Thank Roger Haliday for the break. He had come 
out of the west like young Lochinvar — and what a Lochinvar he was. 
Changed from the days when she knew him as a youth, a rather callow 
youth, to whom few gave any prospects, and against marrying whom 
everybody had advised her. He came out of the west a rich man—a 
big man with a booming voice in public and the softest kind of a voice 
in private talks with her that she had ever heard. He came and took 
one look at the house she kept for a husband and four children and 
said, almost in a whisper: “Let me take you away from it all.” At first 
it was a joke, like repeating a trite line you hear in a half dozen differ- 
ent plays. Then it became a challenge, when he had shown her unmis- 
takable signs of his great prosperity, and finally reached the stage of a 
temptation. 

And she fell. No. She didn’t fall. She had simply looked over the 
whole situation (except the children— she never looked them over 
when reviewing the situation because they swung the balance too abso- 
lutely) and made a calm, forthright decision. Calm? Her heart pal- 
pitated like a clock pendulum against her ribs even as she looked back 
at the decision. She hadn’t told her husband a thing about it beforehand. 
She couldn’t. Just left a note asking him to take care of the children 
and hoping he would be happy. 

“To take care of the children,” He would do that all right. He was 
such a simple, plodding, unimaginative type. He did not seem to mind 
whether he was working or not; whether he had decent clothes to wear 
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or not; whether he ate bread and cheese or tenderloin and french fried 
potatoes. He just plodded along, always smiling when he came home 
even though she had to tell him about half a dozen bill-collectors whom 
she couldn’t pay ; ready to romp and laugh with the children; contented 
in the evenings to sit in his stocking feet and smoke his pipe and talk 
about politics or foreign affairs. How he had exasperated her with his 
stolidity and contentment. She had been filled with rebellion for months, 
though she had never uttered a word. Now she was free — free to go 
and come as she pleased — to do what she pleased — to enjoy life and 
good food and fine clothes. 


The hotel room where she lay musing was the symbol of her new 
life of freedom. It was so clean and fresh and orderly. There was ice 
water on the stand that had been brought her by the bell-boy at the 
command of Roger. The curtains were spotless, and hung perfectly 
before the window. The bed clothes looked luxurious, and when she 
had slept someone else would come in and make the bed. She would not 
need to touch it. A spotless tiled bath-room was a few feet away — 
with plenty of towels and soap wrapped in colorful little packets and 
hot or cold water immediately on tap. No more going down into the 
cellar to turn on a heater for hot water when she needed it. No more 
scrubbing a bathtub, after herself and five others, until her back ached. 
No more going without clean towels because she might save herself a 
few minutes when having to wash them. O it was grand to be free like 
this — with nothing to worry about and nothing to do. . 


Across the hall Roger had his own room. Not until they had gone 
through Reno would he take a room with her. That much she had de- 
manded and that much he had given in to without argument. He was so 
generous and thoughtful. What a day they had spent together. First, 
the ride on the train to Chicago. Then the tour through the best shops 
of the city, while she picked out all the dresses and coats and lingerie 
and hats and shoes she had gone without so many years. The compli- 
ments she had received from the shop girls —as though she were just 
a young girl being married for the first time. She had retained her 
youthful figure and clear features — and despite all that the ads said, 
dishwater and soap had not taken the silken bloom from her hands. So 
they had been deceived. Never thought she had mothered four children. 
She was starting life over — and starting like any other young girl with 
almost every asset one could ask. How good it was to be free. 
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Then there had been the show and the cocktail afterward. Tickets 
for $5.50 — it was like a dream that she should ever be sitting three 
rows from a stage and watching the smash hit of the year. And the 
glamor of the people around her; the pleasant hum of the soft-lighted 
cocktail bar, with the sound of tinkling glasses and crushed ice being 
shaken and merry carefree voices laughing, whispering, raised in 
anecdote and now and then in a snatch of song . . . and a taxi to end 
it all—to the hotel where the liveried doorman waited at attention 
near the door of the car until she had swept by like a queen. . . . 

Yes, it was grand to be free— from boredom and labor and in- 
creasing demands on her energy and time. She said it to herself for the 
twentieth time. Then suddenly as she said it, she was crying. Suddenly 
all the glamor of her freedom disappeared — and things she had forced 
out of her mind forced themselves back upon her. 

Everything was silent in and around the hotel. She looked at the 
four walls of her room, at the locked door, at the orderly appointments 
of the room, and felt a great surge of loneliness overwhelming her. And 
in that first moment of reaction, her mother love asserted itself, and her 
heart cried out in agony for the four children she had abandoned. 

What were they doing now? No doubt John had put them to bed — 
telling that their mother had gone away. Probably they were crying, at 
least the older ones, thrust thus rudely, suddenly, viciously into the 
arms of misfortune. But they would sleep — with their faces wet with 
tears — and would wake in the morning to call for her and she would 
not be able to answer. They would get along — somehow. John would 
stick to them —he would be able to laugh and joke and play games 
with them no matter how he felt. Even if he had to be supported by 
the outdoor relief or the St. Vincent de Paul Society he would never 
give up the children and they would love him. 

But they would not love her — and she would never see them again. 
Her heart seemed to burst in two when the thought came to her. She 
saw them —each one — before her. Strangely, too, she saw them as 
when they had tried her most: John, the image as well as namesake 
of his father — standing with arms akimbo, complaining that he was too 
old to be washing dishes. Marion, making faces at John and teasing 
him into a growing boy’s fits of temper. The younger two crawling 
into everything, soiling the neatly laundered wash, sticking pudgy fingers 
into newly baked cakes, bumping heads and scratching arms and then 
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bawling until she herself could scream. She saw them thus and went to 
pieces in her realization of how much she loved them. 


She got up from the chair she had been occupying and went to the 
window. The night was calm and mild. From the 12th story of the hotel, 
where she was, she could see the panorama of the city’s buildings. Her 
eyes shot irresistably to the steeple of a Church, whose Cross just dipped 
into the circle of the moon rising on the horizon. An hysterical sob 
shook her so that she had to grasp the window sill for support. She 
saw herself kneeling before the altar. She saw John and Marion making 
their First Communion. She saw the faces of a hundred friends — and 
they all held not rebuke but sadness and pity for her. She saw John 
walking down the aisle, and people looking at him and whispering to 
themselves about her. Then she knew that she loved him — loved him 
with a fierce possessive love — because he would never say one word 
about her after she was gone. He was like that. He would be changed, 
but nobody would know it except God and He would comfort him. 


She turned back into the room and threw herself face down on the 
bed. For six months she had been dreaming’ of this night when she 
would be free— and here she was sobbing so that the bed shook be- 
neath her. Trains, shops, shows, nightclubs, taxis, servants passed 
through her mind and she hated them all. She hated this lonely room 
where everything was just so and there was absolutely nothing for her 
to do. She hated Roger with his smooth and affable smile and his im- 
perious lavishness, and that something in his eyes that made her afraid 
of the future. 


She wanted her children and her work and her husband. She wanted 
to be poor but safe with a man whom she could trust. She wanted her 
Church where she could kneel and seem to feel the arms of God around 
her. But it was too late for all that. She had made her decision. Others 
had made such decisions before and few were ever known to turn back. 

Too late? If it was too late to go back, she would certainly not go 
on. She took off the evening gown she had been wearing. She grabbed 
up the two-year-old dress in which she had left home and put it on, 
and covered it with her old coat and put on her last year’s hat. Then 
she sat down and picked up the phone. 


She was 200 miles from home, and moreover she had to call a 
neighbor’s house if she wanted to talk to John. It was 2:00 A.M., but 
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she made the operator ring until someone answered. Then she asked 
for John. 


He came, and his voice sounded like heaven as he said: “Hello.” 


Her own voice stuck. “Tomorrow,” she said, “I’ll be back —to- 
morrow, if I may.” 


“We're waiting for you,” said John, cheerily. She hung up. 


She scribbled a note for Roger’s door and tiptoed down the cor- 
ridor. 


Prayer of a Modern to St. Christopher 


St. Christopher, who for having once carried a very precious 
burden, the Child Jesus, art now rightly honored and invoked 
as the Heavenly Patron and Minister of Transport, kindly 
deign to bless my car (wagon or bicycle). Guide my hand, 
foot and eye, watch my brakes and my tires, steer my wheel. 
Save me from skids, bursting tires, blind corners, stray dogs, 
thoughtless or obstinate pedestrians. Make me courteous to 
drivers, gentle to policemen, merciful to footpads, watchful at 
pedestrian crossings and colored lights, and sober withal, so 
that I may drive straight and safe, though not before my 
appointed time, to the Heavenly Garage, where after parking 
for good my car among the stars, I may bless God’s name and 
my Pilot’s guiding hand forever. Amen. 


























Editors’ Prayer 


St. Francis, dear patron of a harrowed tribe, grant us thy 
protection. Bestow on us, thy servants, a little more of thy 
critical spirit, and a little less on our readers; confer on our 
subscribers the grace of condescension in overlooking our 
faults, the grace of light in acknowledging our merits; and the 
| grace of promptitude in meeting our bills. Make them less | 








partial to compliments, more callous to rebuke, less critical of 
misprints. Give us beautiful thoughts, brave thoughts, so that 
we, thy children, may have the courage to write as we think, 
and our readers, the docility to think as we write. Then shall 
we, thy faithful servants, resting on thy protection, fight thy 
battles with joyful hearts, drive the wolf off the door, the 
Devil off the fold, and meet thee in everlasting peace. Amen. 
— Holy Roodlets. 
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The Death of Father Pro -~--—---- 


At about ten o’clock a group of men walked briskly into 
the prison ward. They stopped before one of the cells —all of 
which faced upon an open square, and one of them said, simply: 

“Michael Pro!” 

The Father arose from the cot, where he had been sitting, 
without a word. Upon being told to get ready to leave the 
prison, he straightened his clothes, and put on his coat without 
apparent nervousness. His brother Robert, who had been put 
in the same cell, came to help him. Then the two brothers 
clasped hands, silently; both felt that the handclasp was a last 
farewell. 

The little group marched quickly down the corridor and 
out into the open air. One of the accompanying soldiers asked 
the priest to forgive him -his part in the day’s work. 

“Not only do I pardon you,” was the reply, “but I am going 
to pray for you. I thank you from my heart for the great 
favor you are doing me today.” 

When they reached the appointed spot, the Father calmly 
turned and faced the squad of soldiers standing at attention 
with rifles primed. - 

“Have you any last wishes?” 

“Yes, I would like to pray for a short time.” 

He fell on his knees, slowly and devoutly made the sign 
of the cross, and joined his hands in the manner of a child. 

A very short time he knelt, then arose quickly, and took 
his position against the wall. He waved aside the bandage 
which the officer offered to put around his eyes, and stood there, 
entirely calm and composed. 

“God is my witness,” he said, “that I am innocent of the 
crime which you impute to me.” Then, making a large sign of 
the Cross over all the witnesses of the tragic scene — officials, 
newspaper men, and the merely curious: “May the good God 
have mercy on you all!” When he extended his arms in the 
form of a cross, the bystanders saw, twined about the fingers 
of his right hand, a rosary. 

“With all my heart, I forgive my enemies,” they heard him 
say; and then, softly, and yet distinctly, as if to put the crown- 
ing seal upon his sacrifice: “Live, Christ the King!” 

He nodded his head slightly to the soldiers, standing there 
with rifles leveled. A volley of shots sounded. The priest fell, 
without a cry, his arms still extended. A soldier approached in 
order to put a bullet into his head at close range. There was 
no need for it; Father Pro was dead. God had accepted the 
sacrifice he had offered of his life for the salvation of Mexico. 
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MORE ABOUT THE NEW BIBLE 





Announcement of a new English translation of the Bible was made 
here some time ago. The progress of the prospected work is here noted. 





E. A. MANGAN 


N Hartford, Connecticut, this month was held the third annual Con- 
gress of the Catholic Biblical Association of America, as a part of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. In an earlier edition of THE 
LicuorIAN appeared an account of the Congress held last year in St. 
Louis, Missouri. Following the expressed hope of His Excellency Most 
Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, that, “the association put the Bible in its 
proper exalted place in the teaching of religion,” the ground plan had 
been laid for the translation of the old and new Testaments into Eng- 
lish, together with commentaries. 

Now, a year later, let us see, from the minutes of the new Congress, 
held October first to the fourth, just what progress was made on the 
work. One, coming away from the various meetings of the committee, 
is impressed with the fact that something new and vital is taking place. 
For the past year has seen the completion of the translation of the 
entire New Testament, together with commentary; a working plan of 
much greater latitude for the translation of the Old Testament; promise 
of a quarterly periodical dealing with work of the Association and 
other Biblical studies and topics; and renewed life through the whole 
work. The work has been highly approved by the Pope, Cardinals and 
numerous bishops, and successful completion of the entire work is 
assured, barring all untoward obstacles. 


ET us go back a bit. During the months after the meeting in St. 
E Louis, while the various members were working on the transla- 
tion of the New Testament, the President of the Association, Rev. 
William L. Newton, spent some time in traveling in Europe, getting 
criticisms of foreign, especially Roman, Biblical scholars on the work. 
In an audience with the Holy Father, who is enthusiastic about the 
work, going so far as to say it is an unprecedented work and equals in 
magnitude and importance the translation by St. Jerome of the Latin 
Vulgate, the official translation of the Bible—in this audience Father 
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Newton was given much praise on the work already done, and encour- 
agement for the remainder. As regards the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, some wider latitude was given in the fact that, for translation, 
the members could not only go to the Vulgate, but, in case there was 
certain mistakes there, could even do their translating from the original 
Hebrew or Greek. This was a real concession, because, heretofore, no 
translation could be used in public reading which has derogated from 
the Vulgate in any way. As a further proof of his sincere commenda- 
tion for the work the pope addressed a letter to the members which was 
read at the Congress. 

Dr. Newton’s travels took him through England, Ireland and 
Holland, where the work was highly praised. The tone of welcome for 
the work in England and Ireland, took form in a promise that on com- 
pletion, it would be the one adopted there. In fact, in England, the 
scholars are so enthusiastic about the work that they asked that their 
translation of the Old Testament be taken over. This was to be dis- 
cussed at meetings during the year. The motion that has still to 
be settled is that made by the English Jesuit, Father Lattey, who has 
been working on the Westminster version for the past twelve years, 
that the American Association take over the Old Testament of the 
Westminster version. All in all the trip of Dr. Newton was highly suc- 
cessful and added new courage to the members in the work. 


HEN the congress convened and notes were compared, it was 
really a surprise to all to find just how much of the large task 
was in hand and finished. The whole New Testament was ready for 
the printers. But it was thought better to wait and see what improve- 
ments could be made on it before it was published. Accordingly, a 
copy of the Gospel of St. John was printed but not published, and 
passed on to the members for criticism. This will be a sample of the 
whole work and on the recommendations made on this, will be based all 
the rules for translating the Old Testament and printing the New. 
As soon as the members have sent in their criticism and changes have 
been made, if necessary, the whole New Testament will be printed and 
ready for publishing all over this country, England, Ireland and all 
English speaking countries. 
Perhaps it would be interesting, and certainly it will be instructive 
to many to see just what kind of changes will be made or are being 
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proposed. Some have the mistaken idea that the Bible will be so new 
that the old form they are used to hearing will be entirely done away 
with. This is wrong, for the translation, while new, could not get far 
away from anything that was made from the same source. A few ex- 
amples will suffice to show how and where the changes have been made 
in the Gospel of St. John. These occur mostly in the first and second 
chapter, and a few further on in the Gospel. 


From the first chapter, verse 24, the new version reads thus: 


And they who had been sent were from among the Pharisees. And they 
asked him, and said to him, “Why then dost thou baptize, if thou art not 
the Christ, nor Elias, nor the Prophet?” John said to them in reply, “I 
baptize with water; but in the midst of you has stood one whom you know 
not. He it is who has been made above me, the strap of whose sandal I am 
not worthy to loose.” 


And in Chapter 29, 


The next day John saw Jesus coming to him, and he said, “Behold the 
lamb of God! Behold him who takes away the sin of the world. This is 
he of whom I have said, ‘after me there comes one who has been made 
above me, because he was before me,’ and I knew him not. But that he 
might be made known to Israel, for this have I come baptizing with water.” 


In verse 47 we read the following change: 


“Jesus saw Nathanael coming toward him, and said of him, ‘Behold a true 
Israelite in whom there is no guile.’ Nathanael said to him, ‘Whence knowest 
Thou me?’ In reply Jesus said to him, ‘before Philip called thee, when thou 
wast beneath the fig tree, I saw thee.’ Nathaneal answered him and said, 
‘Rabbi, thou art the Son of God thou art King of Israel.’” 


In the beginning of the second chapter we come on the interesting 
account of the Marriage feast at Cana. This is how it appears in the 
new translation: 


“And on the third day there was a marriage at Cana of Galilee, and the 
mother of Jesus was there. Now Jesus also and his disciples were invited 
to the marriage. And when the wine failed, the mother of Jesus said to 
him, ‘They have no wine.’ And Jesus said to her, ‘what wouldst thou have 
me do, woman? My hour is not yet come.’ His mother said to the servants: 
‘Do whatever he will say to you.’” 


From these few examples it is easily understood what kind of 
changes are to be made in the new version. In general the archaic ex- 
pressions are repressed wherever possible and a smoother reading lan- 
guage is written in. However it must be remembered that this version, 
as is stated in the front cover of the printed Gospel of St. John is, 
“Based on the Vulgate and done with the Challoner-Rheims New Testa- 
ment in view.” Therefore those who are expecting monumental changes 
are bound to be disappointed, or rather pleased in a different way. 

One of the final moves of the Congress was the promise of pub- 
lishing soon a quarterly Biblical Review. The first number is to be 
ready by January, 1939, and is to be called, “American Catholic Biblical 
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Quarterly.” This periodical is to appear regularly four times a year 
"and will contain not only scientific acticles on Biblical study, — rather 
these will be rare, — but also articles on recent work done in bible circles, 
editions, explanations. It will be an invaluable aid to the pastor, by help- 
ing him in preparing his sermons, and in convert work and Bible Ex- 
planation. In the home of the lay person too it will find its way, not 
only as readable matter on a subject which Catholics should be better 
informed on, but also as showing an associate member in the work of 
the new version even though remote. 


HIS then, is an account of the work as it has proceeded thus 

far. The question may be asked, “what time will it take after 
publication before the whole Bible, or at least New Testament will 
be in common use?” The answer is, of course, problematical, but this 
much is certain: Once published, the task of installing it throughout the 
country for public reading, will move along swiftly. The reason for 
this is the enthusiasm and co-operation already shown by the American 
bishops who have long awaited such a translation. They have shown 
themselves vitally interested in the work and’ many of them are active 
members of the association. As to whether the reading of the epistles 
will be made from the new translation, that will perhaps take a bit more 
time to install. The use of missals for the laity in this country especially 
is so widespread that to change all the books will take some time. Of 
course the new version will be being read before the various prayerbooks 
can be distributed, and once it is published, we can feel sure that its 
common use will follow quickly. And with the work so satisfactorily 
moving along, promise of the publication of the New Testament as- 
sured soon, the time will not be long before the Catholic people can 
read and see just what has been done in the great work to present them 
with an easier to read Bible and one that, we hope, will increase the 
reading of the Scriptures among our Catholic people. 


Prophecy of the Month 


“The precise conjunction of Vice-President Garner’s moon 
in Cancer with the Jupiter in the U. S. A. horoscope should 
bring him in contact with men of wealth and prominence.”— 
(From an Astrology Magazine.) 

Cheering news from Vice-President Garner, we are sure! 
He'll probably run into President Roosevelt and John Pierpont 
Morgan one of these days. It would take an astrologer to give 
such hope to a mere vice-president of the United States! 
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OPTIMISTS AND PESSIMISTS 





The world is full of them — these creatures of extremes, and the 
thing they need most is a simple sense of gratitude to make them sane. 





C. DuHart 


HANKSGIVING Day brings to the mind of every right-think- 
fe man the firm conviction that he owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to God. It also recalls to memory one of the most pregnant of G. K. 
Chesterton’s many thought-laden epigrams. He professed himself, in 
his Autobiography, most fortunate in that he had always taken things 
with gratitude and not for granted. In this he was poles apart from 
two schools of thought which often served as butts for his biting ridi- 
cule — Optimism and Pessimism. 

According to Chesterton, the Pessimist is one who thinks so highly 
of himself that nothing is good enough to satisfy him; the Optimist, 
on the contrary, looks upon nothing as being so bad as to become in- 
capable of being ennobled and elevated by his genius. For the Optimist, 
God is unnecessary; for the Pessimist, if He is existent, He is a cruel, 
heartless tyrant. Apparently contradictory, Optimism and Pessimism 
are in reality two manifestations of one driving motive power — Pride. 
The Optimist and the Pessimist have both set up as their supreme 
norm of all that is good — themselves. Both are conceited, self-centered, 
vain, selfish. 

The Optimist looks out upon objects in the world, and like the 
Creator of all things he sees that they are good, but not because he 
finds them good, but because, he, all-powerful, all-capable man, has 
made them so. He is proud of science and its conquests, real or assumed. 
Science has conquered the mystery of the rhythm of the stars, has 
harnessed the forces of nature, has unsealed the store rooms of the 
universe. Science has laid the ghost of medieval superstition, has dis- 
pelled the idea of the necessity of a God, has shown the omnipotence of 
man, has passed on from one victory to another, has solved the ques- 
tion of the very origin of life. And the Optimist hugs himself in glee. 
There is no limit to what man can do, he thinks. What Christian chil- 
dren are accustomed to memorize from the little catechism, about the 
omnipotence of God, he applies to himself, “there is nothing hard or 
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impossible to him.” He will grant that there remain unconquered fields, 
but he laughs at the difficulties. “Who would have thought the progress 
of the last century in science possible a hundred years ago? The ad- 
vances of the coming years will be even greater, now that we have felt 
our strength. God? No, man does not need God any more; man is god. 
Our laboratories will soon be producing life and souls and intellects. 
Who can stop us now?” 


HE Pessimist is quite plainly dissatisfied with the world; he’s 
disappointed and he’s quite willing to tell you so. So many things 
should have been done differently. Now there’s the question of evil, for 
instance — yes, the question of evil, such a mystery to man, such an in- 
solvable, unexplainable mystery, if one rejects as does the Pessimist, the 
doctrine of Original Sin and its sad consequences. 

The Pessimist is like the boy in the oft-repeated story. As the tale 
has it, there was once a poor orphan boy, homeless, hungry, close to 
death’s door from exposure. Accosted in this state by an elderly, amiable 
gentleman, he was quickly led to that Good Samaritan’s home. The 
gentleman was so touched by the extreme need of the lad that he de- 
termined to adopt him. It was a palatial home into which he brought 
the waif. Fine clothes having been provided, he was led into the dining 
hall where he was placed before a table loaded down with delectable 
viands. The boy had done justice to the fine repast and only awaited 
the dessert to put the final touch to what had been a fine day’s work. 
But no sooner was the dish placed before him, than he rose to his feet, 
pushing back the chair angrily, stamping his foot, and crying in a 
petulant voice, “What, no ‘cheese! Who ever heard of pie without 
cheese ?” 

That is very much the attitude of the Pessimist towards the goods 
of a beneficient Creator. Something is always lacking to his way of 
thinking, and instead of thanking the Giver for the many rich gifts 
that have been showered upon him, he breaks out into childish rage 
because things are not exactly as he would wish them. The glories of 
nature, the ocean sunset, the beauty of the star-lit heavens, the grandeurs 
of the sea, or the magnificence of the mountains; life, good health, the 
soul, immortality, the promise of a perfectly happy after-life are all 
received without the semblance of gratitude, and some mishap in a life 


which was never intended to provide perfect happiness is magnified into 
undue proportions. 
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But the Pessimist who has allowed himself to be overawed by the 
conclusions of a materialistic science touches the depths of woe. And 
still though his state may have the appearance of humility, it is only 
another effect of his pride. He pits his theory of things against the 
authority of the centuries and common sense and decides to abide by 
his own opinion. Now this materialistic science indulges in large figures 
and huge bulks. It speaks of the almost fantastic size of the stars, of 
the limitless reaches of space and then compares all this with the com- 
paratively negligible proportions of our own earth and its inhabitants. 
Then it goes on to attach a superiority of value to this superiority of 
bulk. The poor Pessimist is amazed, dazzled, bewildered. He begins to 
wonder just how important he can be in such a scheme of things. He 
complains of the small place man holds in the plan of creation, and a 
Creator to plan it. He feels ill-disposed to thank anybody or anything 
for such a sorry lot. And all the while, he fails to see the obvious truth, 
that by his thinking of these planets and spheres as objects more im- 
portant than himself, he is proving convincingly that he stands on an 
eminence above them. For with all their immense proportions, they are 
absolutely incapable of reasoning to their superiority over anything. 


HESE two schools of Optimism and Pessimism are not isolated 
systems of thought. They group within themselves somehow 
every non-Christian philosophy in the world. They reckon among their 


adherents every man and woman who has learned to take things for 
granted and not with gratitude. 


We are a funny people. The man who would never fail to thank 
his neighbor for the recovery of a lost handkerchief, never thinks of 
thanking God Who has given him everything. It is either because he 
fancies there is nothing for which gratitude is due of God, or be- 
cause he does not think the gifts of God worthy of thanks. He does not 
see Life and Immortality and Faith as things quite so important as 
the return of a handkerchief. 


Our generation is preparing material for the world’s greatest satire 
for some unborn Jonathan Swift. Seldom touching the safe and sure 
road of the Golden Mean, modern thought is always skirting along 
the extremes. Seldom taking things at their proper value, modern 
thought is always over-emphasizing or under-rating, and it is not seldom 
that the unimportant things are over-emphasized and the important 
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things underrated. Meanwhile, God is being deprived of His meed 
of thanks. The greatest giver in the world receives the least gratitude. 
His priceless gifts are either spurned or claimed by the recipients as only 
their proper due. 

But thank God, there are still some people who have not forgotten 
how to thank God. There is a man in the city of Rome who has the 
cross of three hundred million souls upon his shoulders, and he thanks 
God for it every day. There are the millions of simple souls, unspoiled 
by the touch of modern sophistication who thank God for sunshine and 
rain, for laughter and tears, for joy and sorrow, for life and death. They 
are often branded as insane for doing so, but their vindication lies in 
the fact that they, the insane, have found happiness, whereas their 
accusers, the perfectly sane, have only found sanity. And they have 
found their happiness where Gilbert Chesterton found it, in taking 
things with gratitude, and not for granted. 








No Market = 


It is reported that the atheist journals of Russia are losing 
ground with great rapidity. Bezboznik (The Godless) had in 
1930 a circulation of 360,000, and appeared six times a month. 
In 1934 it was appearing only three times a month and its 
size had diminished from eight pages to four. Since 1935 it has 
appeared at irregular intervals. Antireligiosnik is faring no 
x better. In 1931 it had a circulation of 31,500 copies every 
month. In 1934 this had dropped to 12,000, the size of the publi- 
cation had been reduced from 128 pages to 48, and it was 
appearing only once every two months. There are over 150,- 
000,000 people in Russia, but apparently the market for athe- 
istic propaganda is not very large. 











Anti-Feminist 


About 75 years ago, a minister in Malden, Massachusetts, 
was requested to announce from his pulpit a public lecture to 
be given by Anna Dickinson that week in the town hall. He 
did so in the following words: 

“I am requested to announce that a hen will endeavor to 
crow like a cock at the Town Hall next Wednesday night. 
Those who will be interested in such an exhibition, will of 
course attend.” 
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THE AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT 


WHAT ABOUT THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS BOARD? 








This frequently mistreated topic here receives just treatment in the 
exact style with which St. Thomas Aquinas used to deal with con- 
troverted questions of his day. 





R. J. MILLER 


QUESTION 


WHETHER THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
SHOULD BE CONDEMNED? 


We proceed thus to the Question: — 

Objection 1. It seems that the National Labor Relations Board 
should be condemned. For the National Labor Relations Board has 
made mistakes. The press of the United States, including some leading 
Catholic periodicals, assure us of this over and over. Therefore, it 
should be condemned. 

Objection 2. The National Labor Relations Board is a government 
agency invading the domain of labor relations. But government should 
keep out of labor relations. Therefore the National Labor Relations 
Board should be condemned. 

Objection 3. The National Labor Relations Board is partial to labor. 
But government should be absolutely impartial; therefore the National 
Labor Relations Board should be condemned. 

Objection 4. The National Labor Relations Board makes no pro- 
vision for the peaceful settlement of labor disputes, but with its formal 
hearings etc., only incites class war. Therefore it should be condemned. 

Objection 5. The National Labor Relations Board favors the C.I.O. 
over the A. F. of L.; it is therefore not impartial, and should be 
condemned. 


N THE Contrary, some reputable Catholic priests, and laymen, de- 
clare that the National Labor Relations Board should not be 
condemned, but should be given the highest praise. 
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I answer that the National Labor Relations Board is an agency of 
the United States government which guarantees the working men the 
right to organize and bargain collectively; and if such an agency is to 
be condemned, it is either because it goes against Catholic social teach- 
ing, or (in the United States) because it goes against the Constitution. 
But the National Labor Relations Board does not go against Catholic 
social teaching, because both Leo XIII and Pius XI teach most em- 
phatically that workingmen have a natural right to organize and bargain 
collectively, and that it is the natural function of government to protect, 
safeguard, and guarantee the natural rights of its citizens. And the 
National Labor Relations Board does not go against the American 
Constitution, as is unquestionable from the fact that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the final official authority on the Constitu- 
tion, has sustained the decisions of the National Labor Relations Board 
in every one of the twelve cases from the National Labor Relations 
Board that have come before it. 


EPLY to obj. 1: The objection that “the National Labor Rela- 
R tions Board has made mistakes,” is answered in the first place by 
asking : “What mistakes?” For the press of the United States, — includ- 
ing some leading Catholic periodicals — often makes this charge without 
adducing satisfactory facts to back it up. Without such facts, the objec- 
tion is worthless, and smacks of prejudice rather than justice and 
truth. In the next place, it is to be noted that mistakes made by some 
individuals connected with the National Labor Relations Board do not 
prove that the National Labor Relations Board itself is to be con- 
demned; otherwise the sins of bad Catholics would prove that the 
Catholic Church is to be condemned. 


Reply to obj. 2: It is a Liberalistic error, condemned explicitly and 
repeatedly by Leo XIII in “Rerum Novarum” and Pius XI in “Forty 
Years After,” that “government should keep out of labor relations.” 
Pius XI, in particular, declares on page 11 of “Forty Years After,” 
that it is “criminal injustice” for government to fail to guarantee the 
right of organization to workers. Hence the National Labor Relations 
Board, which guarantees this right to workers, is not to be condemned. 

Reply to obj. 3: Leo XIII and Pius XI teach that government 
should be partial to labor: “The richer class have many ways of shield- 
ing themselves and stand less in need of help from the State, whereas 
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the mass of the poor have no resources of their own to fall back upon 
and must chiefly depend upon the assistance of the State. And for this 
reason wage-earners, since they mostly belong to that class, should be 
especially cared for and protected by the government” (“Forty Years 
After,” pp. 9-10). Hence the National Labor Relations Board is not to 
be condemned for being partial to labor. 


Reply to obj. 4: This objection is based on ignorance of the facts. 
From October, 1935, to May, 1938, out of 10,447 cases handled by the 
National Labor Relations Board, involving more than two million 
workers, fifty-five per cent were settled by agreement of both parties; 
less than five per cent were settled by formal hearings, etc. The rest 
were dismissed by the Board or withdrawn by the parties concerned. 
(Congressional Record, May 23, 1938, p. 9335.) Therefore the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is not to be condemned as preventing 
peaceful adjustment of labor disputes. 


Reply to obj. 5: In cases before the National Labor Relations 
Board in which the appropriate union was the main issue involved, the 
Board upheld the A. F. of L. claim in 21 and upheld the C.I.O. in 16. 
Hence the National Labor Relations Board cannot be condemned as 
partial to the C.I.O. 


Elegy in an Office 


I would I were beneath a tree, 
A-sleeping in the shade, 

With all the bills I’ve got to pay 
Paid! 


I would I were beside the sea, 
Or sailing in a boat, 

With all the things I’ve got to write 
Wrote! 


I would I were on yonder hill, 
A-basking in the sun 

With all the things I’ve got to do 
Done! 
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REDEMPTORIST JUBILEE 





During the month of October the golden jubilee of the Redemptorist 
‘ preparatory Seminary at Kirkwood, Missouri, was celebrated. An 
alumnus here tells the meaning of the Jubilee. 





D. J. CorricAN 


N A hot day of July, in the year 1888, the then Provincial of the 
Western Redemptorists, Very Reverend William Loewekamp, 
accompanied by a Priest or two, boarded an old Missouri Pacific train 
at St. Louis and after about an hour of dusty, grimy riding stepped 
off on the little station platform at Kirkwood, Missouri. There a horse 
and buggy awaited — maybe there were two horses, who knows now ?— 
to convey them half a mile into the woods, where in an old frame house 
on an 83-acre tract of land a Father and a Brother had carefully pre- 
pared a room with an altar and a few kneeling benches. Having finally 
arrived at his destination, Father Loewekamp put on the vestments 
to say Mass. It was the first time that the Holy Sacrifice was offered on 
grounds that were destined to become sacred to the memory of hun- 
dreds of boys who in later years were to live and study there with 
the inspired purpose of becoming Redemptorist priests. 

That was really the birth of St. Joseph’s College, Preparatory 
Seminary of the Redemptorists of the Western United States. Recently 
Redemptorists from all parts of the Province came back to Kirkwood 
to observe the Golden Jubilee of their Alma Mater. Once again Mass 
was offered, this time a solemn Sacrifice of thanksgiving and joy as 
the culmination of fifty years of daily Masses, this one celebrated by 
the present Provincial, Very Reverend Thomas Palmer. In the words 
of the preacher for the occasion, Father John Zeller, “We came to 
rejoice, not at man’s achievement, but because of the triumph of God’s 
providence and care.” 

Mingled with all the happiness, there is usually a note of melancholy 
in any Jubilee. It would not have been human, if minds and memories 
had not strayed back a little to youthful and carefree days. In attendance 
at the Mass were two old veterans of Christ’s wars, Fathers Joseph 
Beil and Thomas Stadler, who had never known student days in St. 
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Joseph’s College. They had been ordained a few years before the 
seminary was built, and theirs had been the privilege of beholding the 
Province swell with fifty successive classes of priests until age and 
younger hands forced them into peaceful retirement. Kneeling there 
in old familiar pews were many others, all brothers and comrades in 
the Congregation of St. Alphonsus Liguori, and as heads bowed low 
at the more solemn moments of the Mass, it was easy to see that they 
represented all the periods of Kirkwood’s fifty years, for there were 
heads that were white and others gray or black, some with a plentitude 
of hair and others with no hair at all. Surely amid such surroundings 
they were to be pardoned if their thoughts did wander back to the 
day when they came to St. Joseph’s in their teens, to begin their great 
adventure to the Priesthood. 


In its fifty years of existence, the records show that the College has 
graduated 561 students for the Novitiate. Apart from these, some eight 
or nine hundred boys have lived and studied there, only to give up for 
various reasons after varied periods of residence. With few exceptions, 
the professors have always been priests of the Congregation, who in 
recent years have been specially prepared for their work at the Cath- 
olic University in Washington, D. C. In all, fourteen Rectors have 
governed the institution, from Father Joseph Schwarz in 1888 to Father 
Joseph A. Behles, the present incumbent. 


Today, when visitors come to Kirkwood, their usual comment is: 
“How beautiful it is here!” No doubt, Father Loewekamp, were he 
able to visit us in the flesh, would have some difficulty in recognizing 
the place. But it was right after he offered the first Mass in 1888 that 
our present main seminary building was erected. It is beginning to look 
rather ancient now, with serious cracks appearing in its solid old walls, 
and its corridors and stairways worn by thousands of none too gentle 
feet. Sometime soon a new, more convenient structure will have to 
.teplace the old, and when this happens there will be many a tug at the 
hearts of those who knew the college as home after they had left be- 
hind their dear ones to follow Christ. 


In 1892 to the main building was added the present chapel — truly 
a little gem in Gothic beauty. In later years under Father Palmer’s 
rectorship came the outdoor swimming pool, to be followed still later 
by a splendid gymnasium and a cozy Sisters’ Convent, both assembled 
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under the supervision of Father Foerster. In the summer time this 
modest group of buildings is all but covered by the foliage of the 
ancient trees around — some of which could celebrate their own bi- 
centennials, if it were the custom with trees— but closer inspection 
shows all to be there, with grotto and parkway to the east, front and 
rolling lawns and fields to the south, more fields and bath-house and 
pond to the west, and baseball diamonds, tennis courts, and hand ball 
alleys to the north. And lest we forget, there is the little tree lined 
road that winds down along the side of the pond and on into the grove 
of oaks, to the college cemetery, where now rest the mortal remains of 
some of the grand men of the past who labored to make Kirkwood 
what it is today. 

But it is not grounds or building that makes us love a place: it is 
life there. So it is with Kirkwood. To understand, one has to have lived 
there, to have been a little fellow with a big ideal of becoming a priest, 
to have found it a rather rough and tumble kind of home at first, to 
have learned to give and take from other boys who came from other 
places and who had other ways of doing things, to have learned to 
enjoy to the full the simple amusements of boyhood’s life such as are 
to be found with a baseball bat or on the amateur stage, to have learned 
to keep at studies oftentimes when the going was pretty hard and dis- 
couraging, and above all to have discovered there how to pray. From 
its fifty years the old college is just about chock full of traditions; life 
has not much changed here, in fact, in its own small way it is as un- 
changing as the Church (which is probably a blessing, in this “jittery” 
educational world). To the priests who frequently come back for their 
annual retreat, but a few hours are sufficient to unfold the memories 
of the past: in free time the same old lusty shouts almost bring the 
plaster down from corridor walls; before and after class, the silence 
broken only by the tramp of feet for the accustomed visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament; after supper, the students, in their own boyish, 
earnest way, busy with private devotions; morning prayer, Mass, study 
hall, class — everything in the same old manner; even the nicknames, 
the frank yet pleasant banter, the scrapes: — all serve but to recall the 
happy days when Kirkwood was the orbit of their adolescent years. 


O BE a student at Kirkwood, a boy must have the intention of 
entering the Redemptorist Congregation. His decision is not final ; 
he comes merely to give his vocation a fair trial. Good health, reliable 
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morals, average or better talent with a willingness to work: these con- 
stitute his letter of recommendation, with, of course, his positive desire 
to become a Redemptorist priest. Then for seven years,.six at Kirk- 
wood if he begins at the bottom and one at Novitiate, he thinks and 
prays and ultimately makes up his mind. During this time Superiors 
reserve to themselves the right to dismiss any student who does not 
measure up to standard; on his part, any boy is free at any time to 
leave the college. 

During the scholastic year — the summers are usually spent at home 
with the folks — the prospective Redemptorist is subjected to a rigorous 
daily routine of study, prayer and play. Thursday is the weekly holiday, 
with part time free on Sunday. But the discipline of the college speaks 
only half the training: it is the peculiar atmosphere of the place, the 
patient coaching by priest professors who have themselves been through 
the mill, the constant association with companions imbued with the 
same lofty ideals not to mention the positive impulses of grace with 
which God assists those that He has called to His high and mighty 
work; — these more than anything else mould and prepare fervent 
souls for entry into Religious Life and Priesthood. 

Needless to say, all is not a bed of roses for the student at Kirk- 
wood. Many are the former pleasures and liberties that he must deny 
himself now. At an age when the world promises most in the way of 
amusement and zest for living, he has set for himself a hard ideal, to 
which only courage and faith can bring him. He is there because he 
has the nerve to try something heroic for Christ, to prepare himself for 
the voluntary servitude of the three religious vows and the Priesthood. 
At one time or another there will be fearful battles in his soul, with 
the world or the flesh or the devil trying to tear him from his holy 
quest. Like as not, these battles will be fought out in the quiet of the 
chapel, at the foot of the Tabernacle or before the shrine of our Mother 
of Perpetual Help. And only these holy Persons will ever know of the 
bitterness of the temptation, the weakness of his soul, and the power 
of God’s grace. 

But if there are struggles, there are more consolations; such is 
always the sweet way of God’s caring Providence. That is why year 
after year Kirkwood has its quota of shining, happy faces; that is why 
the Jubilee was a memorable event. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


What the French think about the League of Nations 
is indicated in this dialogue taken from a French paper 
by The Catholic Herald. While it takes a thrust at 
America, it will also be taken as vindication by the 
many Americans who voted against the League: 

Q. What is the League of Nations? 

A. The League of Nations is a kind of gathering together 
of all the civilized nations to establish peace. But, in actual 
fact, most of the big nations do not belong to it, and it spends 
its time talking about war. 

Q. Who first thought of founding the League? 

A. The Americans. 

Q. Do they belong to it? 

A. Oh, No! One of the characteristics of the League is 
that America is not a member of it . . . but then neither is 
Japan, Italy, Germany, and a few dozen other countries. 

Q. What is the League for? 

A. To define the aggressor. 

Q. What is the aggressor? - 

A. The aggressor is usually a little state which by its 
provocations obliges a powerful nation to invade it. 

. What happens then? 

. The little state appeals to the League. 

. What does the League do? 

. It deliberates. 

. And then? 

It imposes economic sanctions and an embargo on arms. 
With what results? 

. With the result that the invaded state cannot defend 
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Then what does the League do? 
. It brings out Article 16 imposing military sanctions. 
So the invader is punished? 
. No, for the League has no army. 
. So the matter ends how? 
By a Committee of Non-Intervention. 
. What does the League do when there is no war? 
. It occupies itself with collecting members’ subscriptions, 
opium, whaling rights, Russian and Armenian emigres, the elec- 
tion of its president, and the condemnation of bombardments 
from the air. 

Q. Does the League do anybody any good? 


A. Yes, its officials. A post under the League is honourable 
and not toilsome. And well-paid. 
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Catholic Anavilaies 





ONE WHO DOES NOT LIE 


The logical thinking of children is sometimes embarrassing to their 
elders. Witness this story told of St. Jane Frances de Chantal when 
she was a little girl. 

A Calvinist was staying with her parents, and one day he was un- 
fortunate enough to remark in the presence of the child that he did not 
believe in the Real Presence. 

“So you don’t believe that Jesus is present in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment!” she said, looking up at him. 

“No, child, I do not,” he replied. 

“Yet, Christ has declared that He is, and the Church teaches He is,” 
continued Jane. “So you mean to say that Our Lord is a liar! Well, 
if you said that of the king in my father’s house, he perhaps would kill 
you. And will God not punish you for calling His Son a liar, and not 
believing what He tells you?” 

The Calvinist was somewhat confounded, and to pacify the child 
gave her some presents. But she threw them into the fire, and said: 


“So will they burn in hell who refuse to believe in Jesus Christ and 
His Church.” 


IN PROOF OF COURAGE 


During one of the religious persecutions to which the Christians of 
Japan were subject in years gone by, a Catholic father and mother were 
preparing themselves for their coming martyrdom. Talking the matter 
over with some Catholic neighbors, the mother remarked: 

“My husband and I hope with God’s grace to have fortitude enough 
to suffer for our faith; but alas! our little son! What will become of 
him? Will he have the courage to undergo the cruel torments of the 
persecutors ?” 

The boy, not yet in his teens, overheard the remark. Without a 
word, he quietly took up a poker, and held it in the fire. When the end 
of the poker grew red-hot, he deliberately touched it to his hand, with- 
out uttering a sound as it burned into his tender flesh. The terrified 


mother ran over to him, seized the poker, and in tears asked the little 
fellow what he was thinking of. 
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“TI wanted to show you,” was the reply, “that, with God’s grace, I, 
too, will be brave enough to suffer martyrdom rather than give up my 
religion.” 

Delighted at this evidence of the child’s heroism, the parents blessed 
God for their happiness. A few weeks later all three obtained the 
martyr’s crown. 


ONE THING OVERLOOKED 


Long ago, when England was still a Catholic country, a poor blind 
man was seen making a pilgrimage to the tomb of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. He went there to ask, through the prayers of the Saint, 
the recovery of his sight. His prayer was heard, and he returned home 
cured. 

When the first transport of his joy were over, he remembered that 
in his prayer to the Saint he had omitted to add these words: “If it 
should be the will of God.” So he returned to the Saint’s tomb, and 
prayed thus: 

“Oh great St. Thomas, I thank thee for. the favor thou hast ob- 
tained for me from God. But if the use of my eyes should prove hurtful 
to me, or should endanger my eternal salvation, I humbly ask of thee 
to make me blind again.” 

At the same moment he once more lost the use of his eyes, and 
became as blind as before. He spent the rest of his days in preparing 
for a happy death, and when the day came, it found him ready. 


A HEAVY BURDEN 


A poor widow who had been defrauded of a plot of land belonging 
to her by a rich man, asked to be allowed to carry away at least a 
basket of earth. The man consented with a scornful smile; when the 
basket was filled, the woman further requested him to help her lift it 
to her back. 

The rich man attempted to raise the loaded basket, but it was too 
heavy for him to lift. 

“Your basket is too heavy,” he said. “I cannot lift it.” 

“What!” said the widow, “if you find this little basket of earth such 
a great weight, how will you bear the burden of the whole field for all 
eternity ?” 

This remark made such an impression on the rich man that he gave 
the land back to the woman. 
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THESE IMPOSSIBLE SAINTS 


“I can’t be like that,” is the cry of the average person when he is 
told to be like anyone or all of the saints. And, as is the case with so 
many things in life, the thing he “can’t be like” is the product of his 
own fancy and imagination, aided and abetted perhaps by somebody 
else’s imagination in writing the lives of the saints. 

It is true that there have been, and perhaps are, some few saints 
whose lives could not be imitated in every particular without both special 
inspiration and very special graces of God. But they are in the minority. 
The trouble with many people’s notions about saints is that they think 
this minority of saints who had ecstasies and visions, stigmata and 
supernatural powers of fasting and suffering, represent the only forms 
of sainthood worth bearing the name. 

If the essence of sanctity is truly understood, one convicts one- 
self of spiritual sloth, a most detestable vice, if one says “I can’t be 
like that.” For in its essence sanctity merely means so strong a love of 
God that one will suffer anything to avoid sin, labor industriously to 
acquire the virtues, and try to live in union with God by constant 
prayer and the use of the Sacraments. There is nothing impossible 
about that, even though every human being does possess strong tend- 
encies toward sin and away from virtue, because God Himself has prom- 
ised sufficient grace for it all. 

The feast of “All Saints” on November Ist glorifies the simple 
way of becoming saints. It reminds us that after all there are millions 
of men and women in heaven enjoying 2 happiness as complete as that 
of the mystics and miracle-workers — who only loved God and loved 
Him well. 

You can be like that, no matter who you are. Start now! 


PROMINENCE FOR PROMISCUITY 
A recent article on the Hollywood movie-colony lists the names of 
21 prominent actors and actresses who have either obtained or applied 
for divorces this year, and a dozen or so more who are said to be on 
the verge of so doing. Most of those already divorced had new partners 
in mind before they went to Reno. 
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Perhaps there is no single outside influence contributing more to 
the spread of divorce in this country than this constant wife-and- 
husband trading practice of Hollywood. For a Hollywood divorce is a 
national event. It has to have headlines on the front pages of the news- 
papers. It must be confided, in a behind-the-curtain voice to several 
million radio-fans. It must be written up in the glamour-movie maga- 
zines as an epic of human feeling, with intimate revelations of how 
“June Juno” had been longing for a soul-mate — was so deceived by 
her first choice, and found such happiness with “Jan Janski” who is only 
a great big boy at heart, and likes to wash dishes and will surely treat 
June as a precious bit of china that he must scarcely touch lest it 
break. 

All this hokum, of course, merely is a cover-up for elemental human 
passions on the loose. Why a nation of home-loving people —a nation 
that has been built to its present grandeur by men and women who 
clung to the solid home virtues of constancy and fidelity, has to stand 
for this public exhibition of the restlessness of lust is beyond us to con- 
ceive. e 

In extenuation of the Hollywood set, it is said that actors and 
actresses have unusual difficulties to meet. They get jealous of one 
another, even though they happen to be husband and wife. Or they 
just can’t help continuing love scenes enacted on movie-sets into their 
private lives, even though they do happen to be married to someone 
else. Poor things! As if anyone who had any idea of fidelity could not 
find ways and means to evade these instigations to illicit passion. 

Some day when America gets alarmed about her disappearing home 
life, something will be done about Hollywood promiscuity. First of all, 
it will be kept strictly out of the papers and magazines, not by law or 
censorship, but by social minded editors. Then Hollywood itself will 
clean house. Perhaps only actual husbands and wives will be allowed to 
take sweet-heart roles. And divorced actors and actresses will be 
dealt with as if they had developed violent cases of acne: they'll get the 
gate. God speed the day! 


ARBITRATION VS. WAR 
The archdiocese of Milwaukee is the latest Catholic center to in- 
augurate evening schools for workers and employers in which the 
technique of collective bargaining and the principles of social justice 
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will be taught to all who are interested. We are convinced that nothing 
of greater value to the cause of economic peace could be promoted. 

Workers throughout the country have been handicapped by the 
fact that so few in their ranks could express themselves in a public 
meeting, understand the objectives and aims of their leaders, or ever 
see the employers’ side in disputes that arose. The result has been that 
they have often been misled by conscienceless leaders; or bled by 
racketeering leaders; or moved to unjust violence when there was no 
cause for violence at all. 


On the other hand, few employers have themselves been brought up 
in the traditions of collective bargaining, with all that it implies. It is 
true that some of them will have none of it—echoing the famous 
comedy line of years gone by: “Even if it was good, I woudn’t like 
it.” But their day will soon have passed. Those who have read the 
papal encyclicals (and who have not disowned them as certain Catholics 
are known to have done) realize that collective bargaining in the future 
must replace the economic wars of the past, and are ready to learn what 
it involves. : 

It is the purpose of these workers’ schools to train ordinary laborers 
and well-intentioned employers both in the technique and in the basic 
principles that should rule their relationship to one another. That will 
mean that workers who profit by the opportunity need no longer be led 
about by the nose; that they will learn to see the two sides to every 
question, and that above all charity should rule all their endeavors. Em- 
ployers will be given an insight into aspects of their problems that some 
of them have never been able to face before. 


THE PRICE OF FAME 


The dangers to one’s balance inherent in the acquiring of fame are 
made clear by the stir being created in England by Alfred Noyes over 
the semi-condemnation of one of his books. Alas for fame, some of our 
readers have probably never heard of Alfred Noyes, so we hasten to 
add that he is a prominent English writer who became a Catholic about 
eleven years ago, and who since then has been writing widely recognized 
books in defense of the faith. 

He came a “cropper,” as the English would say, when he wrote a 
life of Voltaire. We and others with whom we talked about the book 
thought that it needed a jolt of some kind. However well-intentioned, 
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it seemed to sum up as quite a palpable misrepresentation due to the 
fact that the author started out with a thesis and made his facts fit 
the thesis. The scientific way, in interpreting history, is to get the 
facts, get them all and get them sure — and then show what thesis they 
support. 

At any rate, it seems that the Holy See saw fit to castigate the book 
mildly, and to demand its withdrawal from sale. Mr. Noyes’ pride 
was hurt. He blasted his indignation right out into the pages of a 
secular daily in London. There was “tsk-tsking” all over the place on 
the part of non-Catholics and friends of Mr. Noyes. He made the ob- 
vious mistake of setting up his good intentions in writing the book as 
a brief for its veracity. He seemed to forget for a moment (we feel 
sure it will turn out to be only for a moment) that the authority of the 
Church in safeguarding her children’s faith and morals cannot be over- 
concerned about the reputation of a prominent writer. If he errs, the 
faithful must be protected. 

We know a good way for Mr. Noyes to chart his conduct in closing 
this affair. Let him simply imagine to hiniself what his far more 
famous patriot, Gilbert Chesterton, would have done in the almost 
inconceivable circumstance that he had written something deserving 
authoritative correction. We can readily imagine the great G. K. C. 
humbly submitting to the decree, and at the same time writing an ex- 
quisite essay on the romance of submitting to authority and the glorious 
security of having a divinely appointed guide to draw one back from 
the brink of error. Real fame lies that way for Mr. Noyes. 


DAY’S BEST BEGINNING 

Hilaire Belloc in his “Path to Rome” gives four reasons why it is 
a good thing to begin the day by hearing Mass. 

First of all, you are following the instinct of the race, because you 
are doing something that man has done thousands of years before our 
era began — you are worshiping God. 

Secondly, the Mass is a rapid ritual which draws our thoughts 
towards earth’s greatest drama, the Crucifixion of Christ. 

Thirdly, “the surroundings incline you to good and reasonable 
thoughts, and for the moment deaden the rasp and jar of that busy 
wickedness which, both working in oneself, and received from others, 
is the true source of all human miseries. Thus the time spent at Mass 
is like a short repose in a deep and well-built library, into which no 
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sounds come, and where you feel yourself secure against the outer 
world.” 

Fourthly, “that for half an hour, just at the beginning of the day, you 
are silent and recollected, and have to put off cares, interests and passions 
in the repetition of a familiar action. This must certainly be a great 
benefit to the body, and give it tone.” 

We might add a fifth reason to the four given by Mr. Belloc. No- 
vember is the month of the Poor Souls in Purgatory. There is no better 
way of softening their sufferings, indeed of quickening their release 
from the place of pain than by devoutly hearing holy Mass for them. 
Catholics forget that their day is coming, that they will sooner or later 
be made to pay the price of their faults whatever they may be. If they 
neglect to do what they can for the suffering souls in Purgatory now, 
they too will be left abandoned in the moment when they are in the 
greatest need of help. 


HOW TO END WAR 

In his brochure on the Little Flower which he wrote some years 
ago, Michael Williams pointed out that the world had cause for hope 
in a brighter and cheerier future. He saw in the universal appeal that 
Soeur Terese had for men of all classes, and in the love that uncounted 
millions were showing for the little Saint and the kind of life she led, 
a renewal of faith in God and in the things that pertain to God. 

Mr. Williams was correct in his remarks, for there is a stronger 
spirit of faith today than there was, say, after the World War. Our 
evidence is not only the devotion that is still being shown to St. Terese, 
but the unprecedented fervor of the people in their devotion to Our 
Mother of Perpetual Help and to the Sorrowful Mother. 

And yet wars and rumors of war continue. What is the explana- 
tion? Perhaps the faith so evident on all sides has not taken deep 
enough root in the hearts of men to produce the flowers of lasting peace 
and prosperity. I think it safe to say that a dictator is only a reflection 
of a people. There cannot be a Hitler or a Stalin unless there be a 
nation of potential Hitlers and Stalins first. 

Therefore far more necessary than condemning Mr. Hitler and his 
friends for keeping us on the verge of war is a strong individual effort 
to reform our own hearts according to the spirit of the Little Flower 
and the Mother of God. 20,000,000 “reformed” hearts can make dicta- 
torship and war and all their attendant evils, impossible. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


SS. EULALIA and JULIA, VIRGINS 
St. Eulalia was born of a noble 
Spanish family at Merida, then 
the capital of Lusitania, toward the 
beginning of the fourth century, 
when the persecution of Diocletian 
and Maximian was raging most 
violently, that is to say, in 304. 
Her parents were 


From: pious Christians, who 


a took care to educate her 
Martyrs in sentiments of piety; 


and they had the con- 
solation of seeing her totally given 
to practices of virtue and inflamed 
with the love of Jesus Christ, to 
whom she consecrated her virginity 
at a very early age, and for whose 
honor she was anxious to suffer 
martyrdom. 

St. Eulalia was only twelve years 
old when she heard the edicts of 
the emperors published in Merida; 
yet she began to prepare herself 
for the struggle. Her mother, per- 
ceiving her ardor, endeavored to 
mitigate it, by representing to her 
the terrible tortures to which the 
confessors of the faith were ex- 
posed; but this only inflamed the 
holy enthusiasm of Eulalia still 
more. When Calpurnianus arrived 
at Merida to execute the imperial 
mandates, her mother brought her 
to a country house, and watched 
her very closely. 

The saint, inspired by God, 
spoke to a young lady named Julia, 
who had been given her as a com- 
panion, and persuaded her to 
escape with her to the city, in 
search of martyrdom. This they 
effected in the night, traveling 
without a light or guide. The im- 
patient zeal of Eulalia caused her 
to walk so quickly that Julia, being 
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unable to keep pace with her, at 
length exclaimed: “Walk as fast 
as thou canst —I have a presenti- 
ment that I shall receive the crown 
of martyrdom before thee.” 

The two young heroines, travel- 
ling by night over an unknown 
country, injured their feet very 
much; they arrived, however, at 
the city in the morning, and pre- 
sented themselves to Calpurnianus, 
whom Eulalia upbraided with the 
impiety of doing honor to the 
devil, by worshipping statues of 
stone and wood. The prefect, sur- 
prised to hear a young girl speak 
so, asked her who she was, and 
why she spoke with such boldness. 
The saint replied: “I am a Chris- 
tian, and the God whom I adore 
inspires me with a horror of thy 
impiety.” The prefect said: “But 
knowest thou child, to whom thou 
speakest ?” She answered: “I am 
aware that I speak with the gov- 
ernor, and thefore it is that I call 
it an impiety to oblige the Chris- 
tians to sacrifice to false gods.” 
Calpurnianus endeavored to gain 
her over, first by promises, and 
afterwards by threats; but the 
saint continued to proclaim her- 
self a Christian, and that she was 
most anxious to lay down her life 
for Jesus Christ. 

The judge thereupon com- 
manded the executioners to torture 
her. They lacerated her entire 
body with scourges armed with 
lead, poured boiling oil over her 
wounds, and applied burning 
torches to her sides and breasts; 
she, however, bore all this without 
uttering a word, except to bless 
the Lord, and return Him thanks. 
The tyrant, enraged at the con- 
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stancy of the young virgin, ordered 
that her flesh should be torn off 
with iron hooks until the bones 
should be laid bare. The saint, 
then, with uplifted eyes, ex- 
claimed : “Behold, my Savior, these 
wounds make me believe that I am 
destined to be Thy spouse; — do 
Thou, of Thy mercy, render me 
worthy to be so.” Finally, the 
tyrant, perceiving that nothing 
could weaken her constancy, de- 
termined to burn her alive. 


The executioners therefore kin- 
dled a great fire around her, and 
the flames catching in her hair she 
was quickly smothered. This cir- 
cumstance is described in verse by 
Prudentius, who lived toward the 
end of the century in which she 
suffered. She consummated her 
sacrifice on the 10th of December. 


Prudentius also relates, and 
Fleury also adds his testimony, 
that, when the holy martyr ex- 
pired, the bystanders saw a dove, 
so resplendent that it dazzled the 
beholders, proceeding from her 
mouth, and winging its flight to 
heaven. 


A great snow fell and covered 
the saint’s body, which gave the 
Christians an opportunity of bury- 
ing it near the place of her martyr- 
dom. When peace had been re- 
stored to the Church under Con- 
stantine, a magnificent church was 
raised over her tomb, which the 
Lord glorified by many miracles. 
In the eighth century, that the 
body of the saint might be pre- 
served from the profanations of 
the Saracens, it was translated to 
the Cathedral of Oviedo, and 
placed in a rich chapel dedicated in 
her honor. — 


While St. Eulalia was under- 
going her tortures, her companion 


St. Julia was arrested as a Chris- 
tian, and condemned to be be- 
headed; and this was done imme- 
diately. Thus was her prediction 
verified, since she died before our 
young heroine had consummated 
her sacrifice. 


RETREATS 


A retreat being only an extraor- 
dinary exercise of mental prayer, 
it has the same ends as has prayer. 
We make a retreat to be enlight- 
ened, to know, to purify, and cor- 
rect ourselves; to be united with 
God and to pray to him; to renew 
our spirit; to maintain ourselves 
in virtue and to increase in fervor; 
to obtain some special grace, as 
when there is question of knowing 
one’s vocation; to embrace a state 
of life; to enter upon the duties of 
an important office; to undertake a 
dangerous voyage, etc. 


INTERCESSION OF MARY 


And if this is true of the saints, 
much more is it true of the inter- 
cession of the Mother of God, 
whose prayers are certainly of 
more value in His sight than those 
of all the rest of the inhabitants of 
heaven together. For St. Thomas 
says, that the saints, in proportion 
to the merits by which they have 
obtained grace for themselves, are 
able also to save others; but that 
Jesus Christ, and so also His 
Mother, have merited so much 
grace, that they can save all men. 
“Tt is a great thing in any saint 
that he should have grace enough 
for the salvation of many beside 
himself ; but if he had enough for 
the salvation of all men, this would 
be the greatest of all; and this is 
the case with Christ, and with the 
Blessed Virgin.” 
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Thomism has a place 


Books reviewed here may be | for both deduction and 
Holy Rosary: Mother | ordered through The Liguorian. 


Mary Alphonsus of the | These comments represent the 
Rosary. By Benedict | honest opinions of the review- 
Stolz, O.S.B.; translated | ers, with neither criticism nor 
by Natalie Berenst. | deserving praise withheld. 


inductive investigation. 
It holds for the neces- 
sity of deducing conclu- 
sions from the natural 
law, and for the ob- 








Bros., New York. 123 
pp. Price: $1.50. 

It is a pleasant surprise for a westerner 
to happen into an Oriental village and 
live for a short while with its people. 
Here is all the simplicity of the Gospels. 
Here we are in the very surroundings in 
which Jesus and Mary lived. And nearly 
2,000 years seem to have left these people 
unchanged. 

We get a glimpse of Catholic home life; 
we are able to glance into an Arab con- 
vent; we assist at the founding of a 
new Sisterhood — the Congregation of the 
Sisters of the Rosary. Mother Mary 
Alphonsus (1843—-1927), like every 
founder chosen by God, was subjected 
to almost lifelong humiliation and suffer- 
ing. But the work was accomplished — 
for the good of children, of orphans, of 
the poor —and it still continues. 

I wish the book many readers, so that 
our people may be able to see the won- 
derful unity in the Church from East to 
West — especially in devotion to Mary. 
Perhaps simplicity is somewhat overdone 
in the narrative. I would have wished 
to find a bit more of local color. The 
price of the book is somewhat high. But 
I am glad to see this addition to our 
Catholic biographies. — A. T. Z. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The Conflict Between Ethics and Soci- 
ology. By the Right Rev. Simon Deploige. 
Translated by the Rev. Charles C. Milt- 
ner, C.S.C. Published by Herder. 386 
pages. Price: $3.00. 

After a lengthy (too lengthy we are 
tempted to say), investigation of the 
claim that traditional ethics is outmoded, 
and should yield its place to the new 
Positivistic Sociology of Durkheim, Levy- 
Bruhl and their followers, the author de- 
cides that the ethics in question is not 
that of St. Thomas, but the natural law 
theories of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
and the eclectic morality of Cousin. 


servation of the at- 
tempts already made to 
discover the best social order. Both 
Ethics and Sociology have their proper 
place in the Thomistic scheme. They 
should not conflict, but work in harmony 
for the social betterment of men.—It 
would have been better, in our opinion, 
if the first part of the book (260 pages) 
had been shortened, and the second part, 
which contains the exposition of the 
Thomistic system, had been lengthened. 
The book is rather for the scholar than 
for the average reader. — H. O’C. 

Social: Ideals of St. Francis. By Jas. 
Meyer, O.F.M. Published by B. Herder. 
128 pp.; price: $1.25. 

This book, “the final installment of the 
proceedings of the fourth Quinquennial 
Congress of the Third Order of St. Fran- 
cis, held at Louisville, Oct. 6, 7, 8, 1936,” 
is mainly a recommendation and urging 
of moderation in the use of property as 
a means towards social reconstruction. 
It might be feared that a zealous disciple 
of St. Francis speaking on this subject, 
would overstress the social obligations of 
property; but Fr. Meyer has carefully 
avoided this pitfall. His doctrine on 
property squares with the teaching of 
“Quadragesimo Anno.” To this reviewer, 
however, it seems that he is too skeptical 
of the possibility of a “reform of institu- 
tions”; he seems to make the total work 
of reconstruction to consist in personal 
reform. And on page 20 there is the 
extraordinary statement: “Our govern- 
ment has scrapped the entire social fabric 
of the country.” — R. J. M. 


CATHOLIC ACTION 
An Essay on Catholic Action. By Abbé 
Jacques Leclercq; translated by Jas. D. 
Loeffler, S.J. Published by the Central 
Bureau Press, St. Louis, Mo. 50 pages. 
Price: single copy, 25 cents; 12 for $2.25. 
The striking thesis of this vigorous 
pamphlet is: society today is becoming 
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feudal once more, as it was in the Mid- 
dle Ages. The proof of this lies in this 
that the State today is subject to and de- 
pendent on powerful individuals and 
groups, like J. P. Morgan, or the 
Veterans’ Lobby —just like the early 
French kings were mere dependents on 
and even subject to their powerful feudal 
lords. And in such a feudal regime, “reli- 
gion will not be respected, will not be 
strong, and will not be capable of pro- 
gress unless its members organize.” This 
organization is Catholic Action. Never- 
theless, Catholic Action must not be poli- 
tical; and it is possible of achievement. 
The pamphlet is extraordinarily convinc- 
ing and vital, and should be read by 
everyone interested in the Church’s pro- 
gram on social reform and Catholic 
Action. — R. J. M. 
PAMPHLETS 

The Reformation of Institutions. By 
the Rev. Jos. F. MacDonnell, S.J. Pub- 
lished by the Central Bureau Press, St. 
Louis, Mo. 28 pages, paper cover. Price, 
10 cents. 

This little pamphlet deals with one of 
the most difficult passages in the Encyc- 
lical ‘“Quadragesimo Anno” — namely, 
that on the so-called occupational groups. 
It shows that the formation of such 
groups is not an impossibility even in 
the United States, but that there are cer- 
tain trends in that direction in our 
country even today. It points out, too, 
what further steps should be taken for 
their formation and for true social re- 
construction.— R. J. M. 

Americanism vs. Communism. Liberty 
or Tyranny. By David Goldstein. Pub- 
lished by the Central Press Bureau, St. 
Louis, Mo. Price: single copy, 5 cents; 
lot prices. 

This pamphlet by the well-known 
Jewish convert and lecturer explodes the 
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Communist claim the “Communism is 
20th century Americanism.” It contrasts 
conditions in the United States and Soviet 
Russia today on such points as political 
and religious liberty, wage conditions, 
women in industry, the “speed-up” in 
labor, strikes, etc.,— contrasting also 
the propaganda of American Communists 
with actual conditions in Soviet Russia. 
The pamphlet is written in a direct, force- 
ful, popular style and should have a wide 
distribution — R. J. M. 

Watch Your Habits. By Rev. James 
F. Cunningham, C.S.P. Published by Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. 
40 pages and cover. Single copy, 10 cents 
postpaid; lot prices. 

A few words about habits, especially 
some of the “little” habits — of sacrifice, 
of speech, of confidence in God, of 
eee Aptly illustrated by stories. — 

. S. B. 


What of the Future of Our Republic? 
By the Most Rev. John F. Noll, D.D. 
Published by Our Sunday Visitor Press, 
Huntington, Ind. 15 pages and cover 
Single copy, 10 cents postaid; lot prices. 

Bishop Noll’s concluding words may 
well serve at once as an answer to the 
question and a notice of this pamphlet: 

“The answer will depend entirely on 
our efforts now, to save these cherished 
things by our vigilance, by our prayers, 
by combating the anti-Christian forces 
so busily at work in our midst, and by 
our enlistment in a crusade for better 
mortality.” — M. S. B. 


Prayers Are Always Answered. By 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Published by The 
Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. 35 pages 
and cover. Price, 10 cents; lot prices. 

A fine, practical, short treatise on the 
subject of prayer. Incidentally it should 
afford the answer to several common 
difficulties and objections. — M. S. B. 
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VAN: BELOVED OF GOD AND MEN 


By R. J. MILLER, C.Ss.R. 


The inspiring story of a real American boy, who studied to be a 
Redemptorist Priest and died joyously before his novitiate was over. 


10 cents a copy — 12 copies, $1.00 


Order from: Pamphlet Office, Box 148 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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The young man who had been calling 
so frequently on Helen came at last to 
see her father. Finally, the suitor made 
this announcement: “It’s a mere for- 
mality, I know, but we thought it would 
be pleasing to you if it were observed in 
the usual way.” 

Helen’s father stiffened. 

“And may I inquire,” he asked, “who 
suggested that asking my consent to 
Helen’s marriage was a mere formality ?” 

“Yes,” replied the young man. “It 
was Helen’s mother.” 

* 

Stranger: “How far can I go into this 
forest ?” 

Minnehaha: “Only half-way.” 

Stranger: “Why only half-way?” 

Minnie: “Because, after that you're 
coming out.” 

% 

Captain: “Why didn’t you shave this 
morning ?” 

Private: “I thought I did sir, but there 
were twelve of us using the same mirror 

is morning and I must have shaved 
some other guy. 

* 

Waiter — Zoup, zoup, sir? 

Diner—I don’t know what you’re 
talking about. 

* Waiter — Well, you know what hash is. 
Well, zoup is looser. 
x* 

Lancelot—Make a sentence using the 
word faith. 

Elaine—Your faith lookth familiar. 

* 

“Ah wins.” 

“What yuh got?” 

“Three aces.” 

“No you don’t. Ah wins.” 

“What yuh got?” 

“Two eights and a razor.” 

“Yuh sho’ do. How cum yuh so 
lucky ?” 


* 
He may be sweet and full of vim, 
And tender till it cuts, 
But if you think I'll marry him, 
My friend, my chum, you’re nuts! 
Though this boy’s folks are really class, 
And he shows me a good tima, 
I just won’t marry Mr. Nass, 
For my first name is Ima. 


“Melvin! MELVIN!” ~ 
“What, ma?” 

“Are you spitting in the fish bowl?” 
“No, ma, but I’m comin’ pretty close.” 


* 
“Sandy, the porter, just found a ten 
ollar bill.” 


d fs 

“Well, well! I suppose he fainted on 
the spot?” 

“Yes, sir, right on the ten spot.” 

* 

The one-ring circus was visiting a town 
in the hills. The folks there recognized 
all the instruments of the band except 
the slide trombone. 

One old settler watched the player for 
quite some time, then, turning to his son, 
said, “Don’t let on that you’re watching 
him. There’s a trick to it; he ain’t really 
swallerin’ it.” 

ne * 

“Sir, I have neither pencil nor paper.” 

“What would you think of a soldier 
who went to battle without rifle or am- 
munition?” 

“I would think he was an officer, 
sir.” 

* 

Diogenes met a Civil War veteran. 

“What were you in the war?” he asked. 

“A private,” the old soldier answered. 

And Diogenes blew out his lamp and 
went home. 

*% 


Customer — How many words can this 
parrot say? 
Pet Salesman— Oh, twenty or thirty, 
roughly speaking. 
Customer —I meant not counting the 
swear words. 
* 


One of our more daring compatriots 
walked into class recently wearing a coat 
which truly outdid Joseph’s. The clash of 
colors almost made a noise. The chap 
just couldn’t have hoped to get by with- 
out some comment, but, perhaps, nothing 
like what he actually did get from one 
of those ever-present back-of-the-room- 
ers. As the intrepid one entered, said 
heckler exclaimed, “Ye gods! That’s the 
first time I’ve seen a sunset with but- 
tons!” 
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